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To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding: 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visit 
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Day and evening conversation and prac 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
Edward B. Nitchie, A.B., Principal 


Ask for circulars. 


New York | 


Mr. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($150 net, postage extra), published by Fre 
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Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International 
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Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


Nitchie Method 
Private lessons. Conversation 
Miss Buizazetu G. De Lany, A. B- 
71 Oswego St. Syrac 
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STATE OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


The schools maintain this list not only to show parents where the nearest school is located, but in the hope of leading 
rents to ask how best to prepare deaf children to enter school in condition to keep pace, as nearly as possible, with 
hearing children. This list is geographically arranged by States and cities: 





Official Name of School Town State | Chief Executive Officer 


Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind lah ticeaakadidb ak, en Springs ae Colorado BS a iW. K. A rgo, LL. D. : 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind St. Augustine-- Florida --....... | A H.Walker,B.A,,Litt. D. 
Kentucky School for the Deaf ---- .--------- Danville | Kentucky ------- Augustus Rogers 
Maryland State School for the Deaf Pah; .--- | Frederick Maryland-...... | T.C. Forrester p 
Boston School for the Deaf Randolph Massachusetts Rev. M. J. Splaine 
Minnesota School for the Deaf ---.-...--------------- Faribault Minnesota ___--- James N. Tate, LL. D. 
Nebraska School for the Deaf .---------.-----.---------- | Omaha ---....-.-. | Nebraska --_---. | F, W. Booth 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Deaf-------- New York | Sister Mary Anne Burke 
Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes _- soa > New York | Elbert A. Gruver, M. A. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf _-_- -vils ce. North Dakota__- Frank Read, Jr. 
Oregon State School for the Deaf ........ ee Oregon ee illinghast 
South Dakota School for the Deaf_ --------- -- Sioux Falis_.--- | South Dakota_._ | Howard W. Simpson 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind fi. OO Bi 3; | Teco Pe 
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(See also larger advertisements of other schools for deaf children on preceding or following pages.) 





BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM Stories in Prose and Rhyme 
Price, $1.50, net For LittLe CHILDREN 

Order from KATHERINE F. BARRY, School for the Deaf | New Edition. 50c. per copy. Send Orders Direct to Author. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Frances McKeen, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


First Lessons inl ficography ——. a Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


By G.M.B 75 $7.50 a By CAROLINE A. YALE 
y G.M.Beattirz. 75c. per copy; $7.50 per dozen. . ae 
The Smith-Brooks Printing Co. Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 


CALIFORNIA STREET DENVER, Coto. | CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 
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Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. . . . $0.50 Not the cheap, blurry kind, but clear, durable, 
Book LI, tor Intermediate or Grammar equaling the best you ever used. If not, you get 
.50 your $1 back plus 25 per cent for the trouble we 
Book III, for High School Grades.... .60 caused you and keep the ribbons. A guaranteed 
They are especially adapted to cultivate high-grade carbon paper, 84x13, postpaid for 
the reading habit and language sense. | $1. 50 per 100 Sheets. THE EDI TOR uses our 
ribbons and carbon paper. 
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MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA | | SRAPHIGAL STUDIES OF MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 


An Inquiry Concerning the Results . . a 
of Marriages of the Deaf in America ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


1. A Graphical Index of the 4,471 Marriages 
| RSA ome ee dag opto a Reported in Dr. Edward Allen Fay s Marriages 
det College, Editor of The American Annals of the Deaf of the Deaf in America. 2. A Graphical Index 
ON iti ces ten eachene tidied iol of the Marriages Resulting in Deaf Offspring. 
al tineriawen fe ' pectaned Pate ep 3. A Detailed Study, Presented in the Form 
a biblio as e Br gine rly 300 r rah ga of 301 Graphs, of the Marriages Resulting in 
Published +1808 CoB na i wer : Qh’, Deaf Offspring, Showing Ancestry and Deaf 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
THE VOICE * 


BY PATTIE THOMASON 


voice training is one toward which 
the attention of modern educators of the 
deaf is turning, and it is one the speech 
teacher cannot afford to ignore. The 
great progress made in teaching speech 
to the deaf child has not deceived us into 
thinking that everything possible has 
been done to give him good speech. The 
unsatisfactory results in the voice quality 
is a proof that the methods of training 
and using the voice have not become 
firmly fixed on a scientific basis. 

The term “quality of the voice” means 
the kind of a tone used in speaking. Be- 
fore taking up the suggestive exercises 
for voice improvement let us consider 
three questions into which the subject 
naturally divides itself: (1) What is the 
present status of the deaf child’s voice? 
(2) To what extent may the predominant 
tone of the voice be improved? (3) How 
can it be done? 

In the first place, it may be well to 
state that we have no absolute standard 
of voice excellence. There is no specific 
recipe for correct voice. Whether a voice 
is good or bad depends practically on the 
ear of the listener. What sounds good 
to one person may sound very different 
to another. This very fact is the cause 


(aes work of tone development or 





*Read at the twenty-first meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at the American School for the 
Deaf, Hartford, Conn., June 29 to July 3, 1917. 


of much that is unsatisfactory in the 
sound of the speech. There is too much 
“tone-deaf” speech teaching. 

The voice of the deaf child has been 
abused. As it is, it is a complicated af- 
fair. We hear a man’s voice in a boy, a 
boy’s voice in a man, a boy’s voice in a 
girl, etc. We often hear a heavy, coarse 
voice in a delicate little girl and a small, 
thin voice in a strapping six-footer. If 
the deaf child has a good voice, it is the 
exception—it is often an accident—and 
the cause of much congratulation. . 

It will be admitted that the deaf child 
uses his voice mechanically—purely in a 
physical sense. His intellectual and emo- 
tional nature, so far as his voice is con- 
cerned, are dormant. Whether he asks 
a question, makes a statement, gives a 
command or an exclamation, the tone of 
his voice is just the same. He doesn’t 
know how to make his voice express 
what is in his mind. Fortunately most 
teachers know good tone when they hear 
it, but they are lacking in skill 'as to how 
to get good tone and how to keep it. 
They attempt any voice work with timid- 
ity because of their own lack of voice 
training. They seldom find fault with 
the quality of the voice. Their chief con- 
cern is to get plenty of sound. They de- 
mand loudness above everything else, and 
that is just what they have gotten—quan- 
tity instead of quality. 

Quality of tone—the sound of the 
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speech—depends on the individual tones 
imparted by the different vowels. It is 
chiefly in the vowels that we hear the 
music of speech. The consonants are the 
noises. In the method of developing 
speech by beginning with breath conso- 
nants we start with noises instead of with 
tone. Too much attention has been paid 
to consonantal noises and too little to 
vowel tones. We have been so much con- 
cerned with the question of “how to 
teach speech” that we have overlooked 
the more important one, “how the child 
learns to speak.” 

We will have better voices when we 
begin voice development with deaf chil- 
dren in a natural way, by first giving 
them an idea of sound. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the ac- 
quiring of speech with a deaf child is 
purely mechanical. Speech is first men- 
tal, then physical, vocal, and verbal. The 
idea of sound is the antecedent to tone 
and it is absolutely essential. We should 
subordinate the mechanism of speech to 
the idea of tone. By getting sound im- 
pressions to the brain and establishing 
the association between hearing the tone 
(feeling the tone) and its production, we 
will be able to get variety and tone color 
in the vowel sounds. Just in the relative 
degree by which we can improve the 
vowel sounds will we be able to improve 
the quality of the voice. 

The time to improve the voice is before 
it begins. This sounds paradoxical, but 
it implies that defects of voice, when once 
established, are hard to correct. “Pre- 
vention is better than cure.” The pre- 
vention of a bad quality of voice is the 
end toward which I have been working 
for the past five years in the Rhode Is- 
land School. The suggestions I have to 
offer will be found in the following ac- 
count of this work. We are convinced 
that there has been an appreciable im- 
provement in the quality of the speech 
since we began it. 

The preparatory work in voice training 
is of prime importance. It consists in 
exercises that will educate the touch to 
perceive sound as vibration. In all the 
sense-training work for which our schools 


for the deaf have been famous it jg 
strange that so little has been given to 
quicken the child’s attention to sound, 

In the case of the partially hearing 
child, who is often “tone-deaf,” we give 
systematic ear-training exercises. Half 
the problem of voice training is ear train- 
ing. We develop the faculty of intelli- 
gent hearing and train the child to apply 
this knowledge to modulating his voice, 
With children who have the power of 
sound perception, we develop this power 
by exercises that allow him to combine 
what he hears and what he feels. In the 
case of the totally deaf child, we train 
his touch, so that the sense of hearing, 
in relation to speech, may be, so far as 
possible, supplied. 

I make the pianoforte, with its ready- 
made tones, the center of operation. I 
attract the child’s attention to sound by 
playing for him and to him. I saturate 
him in musical vibration. He notices at 
once, when I am playing, he feels vibra- 
tion, and when not playing no vibration 
is felt. These first exercises at the piano 
awaken sensations of tone and train the 
child in quick response. 

We give the children an idea of the 
properties which all sounds possess— 
loudness, pitch, and quality. The first 
exercises to develop the sense of loudness 
are given with the bass drum and the 
piano. Exercises to develop the sense of 
pitch relationship of tones are given with 
the piano first, later with other instru- 
ments. To develop the sense of the qual- 
ity of sound—the timbre of sound—we 
introduce several instruments, and the 
children, distinguish between the high 
pitch of the piano, the high pitch of the 
guitar, the flute, the bell, and the teacher's 
voice. They also recognize the low and 
the medium pitches of these instruments. 

In all this vibration work I use the 
bass drum. The child closes his eyes and 
rests his hands lightly on the drum. The 
moment the vibration ceases he opens his 
eyes and points to the instrument from 
which the vibration came. This is teach- 
ing the child to “hear with his hands.” 

When the children have become at 
quainted with sound—have really discov- 
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ered the world of tone—I begin the de- 
velopment of the voice. I give high voice 
on oo (e flat or f—fourth space or fifth 
line). The child feels the vibration in 
the drum, perceives it as voice, relates it 
in pitch to the pitch of the piano, which 
he knows, and imitates the tone. In these 
exercises the purpose is to have the child 

imitate the high and low sounds. To a 

certain extent he imitates the position, 

but at first I call just as little attention to 
position as possible. 

I recommend the drum as a sound- 
reflector for voice work. Every time the 
child makes a tone he feels it—“listens 
to it with his hands’”—mental tone pic- 
tures are created and he drops throat con- 
sciousness, which causes throat stiffness, 
and that is the cause of much of the bad 
tone. The child thus gets the right idea 
of tone—that it is something without— 
and the making of tone with him becomes 
a spontaneous activity of his mind. 

The vowel oo should be the starting 
point of voice-training exercises. If 
rightly used, it places the tone for all 
other vowels. The use of this vowel in 
the high pitch will result in a head tone, 
which should be soft and fluty. The 
larynx of a young child is a delicate in- 
strument and is not adapted to violent 
voice exercise. Don’t try to get big tone 
with young children. 

All preliminary voice work should be 
confined to pure vowels, not words, nor 
even syllables. When we are working to 
establish pure tone we want no such com- 
plication as consonantal noises. The 
vowels are classified with regard to their 
adaptation for good tone production. 
The best vowels for good tone are: 

(1) 00 and ee (on the high pitch for 
head yoice ; develop head and nasal reso- 
nance). 

(2) ar (on the medium pitch for me- 
dium tone; develops resonance in the 
cavities of the mouth). 

. (3) 00-0-aw (on the low pitch for 
chest voice” ; develop chest resonance). 
_ The diphthongs are good for tone prac- 

tise if given by prolonging the first sound 

and by giving the second sound with a 

vanishing sound. For “oy,” as in boy, 


give it aw-i, not aw-ee; I should be ar-i, 
not ar-ee; d should be @-i, not é-ee; ow, 
as in cow, is a good sound for tone pro- 
duction. 

In training children’s voices it is of 
practical importance that the teacher 
keep in mind the three registers of the 
voice—the low register (the chest or the 
thick), the medium (or thin), and the 
small (or higher). I do not mean that 
we should regard “head voice” and “chest 
voice” as distinct registers, but the chest, 
the cavities of the mouth, and the head 
are the main parts in vocal resonance and 
they should all be brought into play, in 
order to equalize the voice and get a 
heterogeneous series of tones throughout 
the compass of the voice. 

Teachers have been developing voice 
in a limited chest range and this has re- 
sulted in the heavy chest voices so com- 
mon in young deaf children. They have 
not developed head and nasal resonance. 
Another thing, they seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that an adult’s voice is 
an octave lower than a child’s. They 
should pitch their tones an octave higher 
for the child to imitate in tones that 
would be natural to him. We should re- 
member that a deaf child can and does 
imitate tone—the tone that he feels—just 
as a normal child imitates tones that he 
hears. 

To avoid strained constricted tones, 
begin voice development with the high 
tone—the head voice—and bring the tone 
down gradually. It is safe to carry a 
higher tone down, but it is always risky— 
and often injurious to the throat —to 
carry a lower tone up. By forcing the 
chest tones up you completely destroy the 
vibrant head tone. There are a number 
of voices in our school, among our older 
pupils, which were ruined by just such 
work as this. 

As soon as the child has discovered his 
voice and can imitate such vowels as 00, 
o, ar, ee, ou, ot, I give syllables and easy 
words. The best syllables for acquiring 
precision in striking sounds are bar-lar- 
mar. Sounds given in imitation of the 
cow, the dog, the cat, the sheep, the bass 
drum, the bell, the wind, and the train 
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are good words for tone practise. Such 
words as moo, boom, bar-bar, bow-wow, 
meow, choo-choo, and whoo, if practised 
correctly, develop resonance and con- 
tinuity of breath. 

Rhythm is an important factor in voice 
training. Exercises to develop the power 
of perception for rhythm should be given 
along with those for developing percep- 
tion for sound. By rhythm I do not 
mean time. Rhythm is not a regular 
beat ; rhythm is movement, the swing of 
the tune. It is the feeling that comes to 
the mind through the sense of hearing or 
as vibration through the touch. When 
we awaken the sense for the rhythm of 
sound we encourage the child to express 
in a physical way what he feels. 

With young children I give three types 
of rhythm. The first is the characteriza- 
tion of the happy mood of childhood. I 
play bright, happy music and the child 
expresses what he feels by running and 
skipping to music. The second mood is 
the lullaby, or the sad mood. For this I 
play soft, sad music, and the child takes 
the characteristic movement. For the 
third mood I play the clearly accentéd 
music and he expresses this in marching 
and playing soldier. Thus he gets an 
idea of the real significance of music— 
that it is language. 

Other rhythmical exercises are given 
with the body, the arms, the hands, and 
the feet. These help the child to throw 
off nervous energy which would other- 
wise be expressed in harsh tones in the 
voice. These exercises develop consti- 
tutional breathing and give the child 
physical balance. All voice-training ex- 
ercises should be given in the spirit of 
play. Joy establishes codrdination, and 
we improve the voice by improving the 
coordination. 


SCALE WORK (DEMONSTRATION ) 


The purpose of scale work is to equal- 
ize the vowels and make the voice flexi- 
ble. This is the most necessary exercise 
for keeping good tone after you have 
gotten it. By scale practise we secure 
pliant and sustained use of the breath, 


precision in the attack, and the proper 
mixture of vowels throughout the com- 
pass of the voice. 

I began scale work five years ago at 
the Rhode Island School. So far as I 
know, I was the first to advocate this do- 
re-mi-fa-sol-la-si-do practise for deaf 
children. A good many conservative 
speech teachers frankly disapproved of 
it. They thought I was trying to make 
singers out of my pupils and regarded 
me as a lost soul. Their claim was that 
the monotone was the only natural or 
safe voice for the deaf child. They said 
that if the child gives high voice, medium 
voice, and low voice, when he comes to 
speak his voice will run up and down at 
a ridiculous rate, and the last state of 
that voice will be worse than the first. 
I couldn’t see why we couldn’t or 
shouldn’t train a deaf child to control 
his voice with his will, just as we control 
ours. We gain voice control by using the 
voice throughout its compass and not*by 
giving one dreary sound. I can well see 
how this kind of voice practise, if not 
done in the right way, might do more 
harm than good. It is dangerous work 
and should be entered into advisedly, 
something like the holy state of matri- 
mony. 

I begin scale practise—in the third 
grade—by establishing in the child’s mind 
the correct relationship of tones within 
the octave. 


INFLECTION (DEMONSTRATION ) 


Change of pitch is the fundamental 
element of voice training. We have chil- 
dren acquire a broad change of pitch 
from word to word, phrase to phrase; 
sentence to sentence. Inflection is a sub- 
tler element than change of pitch. In- 
flection is change of pitch within the 
word. We change the pitch when we 
change the thought. Pitch is an intel- 
lectual modulation. Inflection combines 
the intellectual and the emotional modu- 
lations. It is a change of thought and of 
feeling. For a deaf child to acquire in- 
flection he must be made to think and 
feel what he says. 
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THE VALUE OF SPEECH-READING FOR THE DEAF* 


BY CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


ASSURE you that I consider it both 
i. pleasure and a privilege to come be- 
fore you this afternoon to tell you about 
a work which is coming to mean more 
and more to the deaf—a work which is 
naturally of special interest to the med- 
ical profession, whose particular work it 
is to endeavor to restore to usefulness 
and happiness persons made helpless or 
handicapped on account of physical con- 
ditions. 

Several years ago I was a student in 
this college, eagerly fitting myself for the 
same splendid work which you are doing. 
It had been my earnest desire for some 
years previous to enter the medical pro- 
fession, for I felt that in it were found 
the best opportunities for service that 
were open to women. But it was not 
for me to realize my ambition, for my 
deafness, which had begun to manifest 
itself even prior to my entrance to col- 
lege, soon began to develop rapidly, and 
it was not long before I began to realize 
the hopelessness of the situation, though 
I still had no thought of giving up my 
chosen work. 

After completing two years of medical 
study and having learned of the value of 
speech-reading—or “lip-reading,” as it is 
more commonly termed—I went to Bos- 
ton for instruction in the art. My teacher 
was a woman who had herself become 
deaf and had learned to read the lips, 
and it was while engaged in the study 
there that I discovered an open door lead- 
ing, as I have since found, into a field of 
unlimited opportunities for service, and 
I no longer feel that my deafness is a 
barrier to usefulness. 

My work now, together with that of 
my sister, who has joined me since estab- 
lishing the school three years ago, is the 
teaching of adults of all degrees of deaf- 
ness to understand conversation by watch- 
ing the movements of the visible organs 





*An address delivered before the Alumnz 
Association of the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, June 7, 1917. 


of speech; and in giving you this brief 
sketch of my own experience, I trust that 
you may grasp something of what it 
means to persons afflicted with deafness 
to find a way by which the interests and 
pleasures and purposes of life may be 
maintained by training the eyes to do the 
work of the ears. 

This training of the eyes to do the 
work of the ears has its analogy in the 
substitution of the sense of touch for that 
of sight in the case of the blind, for just 
as truly as the sense of touch may be 
used as a substitute for sight, so may the 
eyes, by training them to associate cer- 
tain movements with certain sounds, be 
made to serve as a substitute for deaf 
ears, and it is the modern application of 
this power that is fast revolutionizing 
conditions for the deaf. With the edu- 
cation of the general public to its benefits, 
deafness will no longer be considered the 
calamity that it has heretofore been. 
Speech- reading is making wonderful 
strides at the present day and is fast be- 
coming recognized as the best known 
means of ameliorating conditions for the 
deaf. 

As you know, the deaf are a class of 
persons cut off to a great extent from 
the outside world. Gradually as deaf- 
ness progresses—and in the great major- 
ity of cases I think it does progress—one 
finds one’s self being cut off from the 
associations of one’s friends. In many 
cases the individual is forced in the very 
prime of life to give up a position for 
which his deafness has disqualified him, 
and finds it next to impossible to secure 
another, for the commercial doors are 
practically closed to the deaf. Naturally, 
this. state of affairs often leads to despair, 
while at the same time the person may 
become hypersensitive in regard to his 
affliction. The desire to keep out of 
reach of every one takes possession of 
him and he lives a life of isolation which 
becomes scarcely worth the living. 

Not all deaf persons undergo the same 
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degree of mental suffering; some have 
more resources within themselves, which 
makes any burden easier to bear; but 
that all do suffer there can be no doubt, 
and because the one who is deaf shows 
no change in appearance he gets little 
sympathy, and no one realizes the extent 
of his tremendous handicap and how 
desolate the outlook really is. 

With the study of speech-reading a 
new interest comes into the student’s life 
and his whole mental attitude changes. 
From the very first lesson he sees the 
possibilities before him, and the former 
depression begins to give place to hope 
and courage. We have seen the most 
striking changes in the pupil’s attitude 
after being with us but a short time. 
One young lady recently wrote: “Before 
I came to you I often wanted to die; now 
I feel that life is well worth while” ; and 
similar expressions are constantly coming 
to us from various sources. 

Furthermore, the sensitive student in- 
variably adopts a more sensible attitude 
about his deafness upon coming into the 
atmosphere of the school and no longer 
feels the same tendency to keep apart 
from the world ; and only those who have 
been deprived of the pleasures of social 
companionships can realize what it means 
to come back into the sunshine of life 
and mingle with one’s friends once more. 

Please do not think that we make the 
claim that speech-reading will ever take 
the place of hearing. It is not a perfect 
substitute by any means; there is none. 
But it does come the nearest to being the 
natural way for the deaf to interpret 
speech of anything that has ever yet been 
cevised or ever will be. 

Not all people become equally skillful. 
Some have more natural ability than oth- 
ers; their intuitive and synthetic powers 
are more highly developed; they have 
more power of concentration ; their minds 
are naturally more alert—all of which 
gives them the advantage over the stu- 
dent whose powers along these lines must 
be developed or where there are inter- 
fering mental habits to be overcome. But 
practically all persons, of whatever type 
of mind, can be very greatly helped, and 


even a moderate degree of proficiency is 
invaluable and more than repays one for 
the time, effort, and money expended in 
its attainment. 

Personally, I might say this: I would 
be willing to go to the ends of the earth 
to secure the help and comfort which I 
derived from it, and I know that I have 
something that will mean more and more 
to me as time goes on and I become more 
and more proficient. 

It is really gratifying to know of the 
number of deaf persons who are becom- 
ing proficient speech - readers. Every- 
where we now know and hear of them, 
and a few years hence there will be ten 
practising the art where there is one now. 
In fact, the deaf person who does not 
learn to read the lips will soon be away 
behind the times. There are a good 
many now who are holding their own 
with normal hearing people, both in pro- 
fessional and social life—a proof that 
deafness need no longer interfere with 
one’s success in life. Others not so skill- 
ful are able to enjoy their homes and a 
few friends. 

Frequently the speech-reader’s ability 
is discredited by a hearing person when 
in reality it is his interlocutor who is at 
fault. There are people whose enuncia- 
tion is so indistinct that it is next to im- 
possible for one who has only his sight 
to depend upon to understand what they 
say. A little care on the part of the pub- 
lic in this direction would simplify mat- 
ters for the speech-reader immensely. 

A mistake that the deaf person is apt 
to make is to be inclined to put off speech- 
reading as a last resort. “I am not deaf 
enough to need it,” is a common attitude. 
This is a serious mistake, which stands 
in the way of the deaf person’s happiness 
and progress; for, as a matter of fact, 
the sooner the individual faces approach- 
ing deafness and prepares himself for tt, 
the better his chances are in life, and the 
less hardship there will be connected with 
his deafness. 

Speech-reading is not an art intended 
only for the profoundly deaf, but for the 
deaf of all degrees ; any one whose hear- 
ing is defective in any degree affecting 
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conversation is deaf enough to need it. 
and where the eyes and ears work to- 
gether, the eyes supplying what the cars 
fail to catch, the individual is spared 
much of the embarrassment which the 
hard of hearing invariably experience. 

The principles of speech-reading may 
be mastered in a comparatively short 
time. A course of thirty lessons gives 
one a clear knowledge of the technique 
and provides the foundation on which to 
build. Students frequently realize con- 
siderable help in their homes and among 
their friends from these thirty lessons, 
but few acquire good, all-round practical 
skill without a great deal of additional, 
systematic practise. But, although it does 
require persistent application, most peo- 
ple derive a great deal of pleasure from 
the study, and practically all are finding 
a better, a richer, and a happier life. 
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Epitor1a Nore.— The address was 
followed by a speech-reading demonstra- 
tion, in which Mrs. Horace F. Weeks, 
Miss Lottie H. McKee, Miss Anne Craig 
Wise, and Mrs. Charles H. Wilt partici- 
pated. Miss Kinzie told a story of some 
length, which was retold to the audience 
by two of the demonstrators. This was 
followed by a number of sentences given 
rapidly by Miss Kinzie and repeated by 
the other students. 

Miss McKee, who has been entirely 
deaf from infancy and who was taught 
by her mother to speak and read the lips, 
then gave an interesting account of an 
experience which she had while traveling 
alone from Texas to Colorado. Miss 
McKee is a well-known speech-reader in 
Philadelphia, who is remarkable both for 
her fine articulation and her wonderful 
speech-reading skill. 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS * 


BY F. G. BARNES 


T THE end of the last “Talk” it was 

stated that “all principles and prac- 

tise (in teaching) known to teachers of 

normal children should be known and ap- 
plied by teachers of the deaf.” 

Among these principles and forms of 
practise, coming perhaps only second in 
importance and value to the preparation 
of the lesson, is the question of the sav- 
ing of every available moment of time in 
the class-room for actual educational pur- 
poses, together with the conservation of 
effort, so that the energies of both teacher 
and pupil may be utilized to the fullest 
possible advantage. 

It is expected of all teachers that each 
new lesson shall be undertaken with all 
the enthusiasm and devotion at their 
command, and teachers of the deaf can 
do no more than this; but the limitation 
of the pupils, their greater dependence 
upon the teacher for each step, does im- 
pose on the teacher of the deaf additional 
responsibility and demands that he or she 





*From The Teacher of the Deaf, June, 1917. 





shall weigh more closely than would be 
necessary with a group of hearing chil- 
dren how time and effort may be utilized 
to the fullest advantage. 


TIME-SAVING 


The smallness of the number of deaf 
children in a class (generally officially 
recognized as 10) is apt to lead a junior 
teacher to think that there is no need to 
get out books, pens, paper, and generally 
make such preparations for the coming 
lessons at the beginning of each session 
as might be thought necessary if there 
were 40 to 60 in the classes. This is a 
mistake. It only takes a minute to do 
this or that, which might be done before- 
hand; but it is just those few minutes 
here and there, misused, detracting from 
the point at issue at the moment, or al- 
lowing little minds to wander from the 
idea being reached, and little hands to 
sign, while the teacher’s back is turned, 
which make a lot of difference in the effi- 
ciency mark attained by the lesson. 
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Books, materials, apparatus, illustra- 
tions, should all be immediately at hand 
for your work, and, in addition, any 
blackboard summary, examples of lan- 
guage forms, or other “matter” you re- 
quire, should be already written up; so 
that it is only a question of putting up or 
turning over a blackboard to have just 
what you require at the right moment. 

A method frequently adopted in our 
schools for the deaf in the language or 
object-lessons is to allow the children in 
turn to write on the blackboard a sen- 
tence which they have read from the 
teacher’s lips. There is much to be said 
in favor of this plan; but, on the other 
hand, it should be applied either spar- 
ingly or more usefully than it frequently 
is. The time taken up represents so large 
a proportion of the time of the lesson 
that you should either modify the method 
from time to time or ensure that while 
this laborious process is being undertaken 
by one-tenth of the class the remaining 
nine-tenths are not being encouraged in 
habits of passivity and inaction. A stiff 
piece of cardboard with a piece of paper 
attached, or a cheap writing block, will 
enable every child in the class to write 
the sentence or phrase at the same time, 
even if standing, and the teacher’s quickly 
written blackboard copy will then enable 
each child to make personal corrections 
of its own mistakes—a very useful form 
of teaching. Or, if this is not deemed 
advisable, the utilization of that time by 
“speech,” repetition of the phrase, first 
slowly and accurately and afterward 
more rapidly, giving the proper accent, 
emphasis, and phrasing, will usefully em- 
ploy time otherwise likely to be somewhat 
wasted. 

Another source of lost time is the pe- 
riod taken as “individual” articulation 
lessons, unless the young teacher has 
grasped the possible advantage to be de- 
rived from simultaneous effort in this 
and almost every other educational effort. 
The detection of speech defects and their 
correction can only be undertaken while 
the other children are silent; but there is 
no necessity for them to be lazy as well! 
Insist on every child in your group watch- 
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ing carefully both the fault and its rem- 
edy. Inculcate the habit right on from 
this moment, through all the school ‘ife, 
that while you are there to assist them in 
every way open to you, yet it is they who 
have to do the work, whether it is speech, 
or language, or the acquisition of facts, 
er power to do things. 

It is becoming a recognized axiom of 
ordinary education nowadays that the 
teacher should teach less and the child 
should learn more ; this is a most impor- 
tant principle to apply to your work, par- 
ticularly as applied to this question of 
time-saving. Endeavor to get your chil- 
dren to grasp that they must provide the 
effort and use the time and opportunities, 
and not stand idly waiting for their turn; 
and if attention persistently wanders, 
make up your mind as to whether this is 
due to your own fault (failure to interest 
or lack of control) or to some amount of 
natural perversity on the part of the 
child, or, lastly, to overfatigue ; and hav- 
ing discovered what is wrong, apply the 
remedy. 

During the time you are making cor- 
rections, which must sometimes be done 
in school hours (though all long correc- 
tions should be done out of school), en- 
deavor to let your children have some- 
thing to do to which they can turn if 
they are kept waiting. Lists of various 
kinds, phrases, forms of expression, kept 
in a special part of their exercise book 
can be looked up during such _ periods 
with advantage to the child and to the 
discipline of your class. Remember that 
idleness is the most fruitful source of 
naughtiness, and that when you utilize 
all the time and attention available for 
the mental improvement of your charges 
you are also inducing moral qualities by 
the creation of a proper “tone” and right 
discipline in your class. 


CONSERVATION OF EFFORT 


In this connection one of the first points 
impressed upon the junior teacher in a 
hearing school in the old days was the 
position he was to assume with respect to 
the class. To stand in such a position as 
to control the class with the least effort 
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was almost the first direction given to 
him. This direction, applied to you as a 
junior teacher in a school for the deaf, 
resolves itself into two factors—visibility 
and ease of access. Ever remember that 
it is much more important that the child 
should see you well than that you should 
see the child well, though both would be 
preferable. But in any case never let 
your face. be so turned from the light that 
darkness or shadow presents an added 
difficulty to speech-reading. The better 
the lighting of the room, and the more 
you avail yourself of it, the better will be 
the response you are entitled to demand 
from the children from what falls from 
your lips. But this response will not: be 
uniform because, apart from other con- 
siderations, there is a large amount of 
variation in the sight of the pupils. With 
young children there is much immaturity 
in the eye, and the powers of visualizing 
increase with the size of the eye itself. 
Range of vision, too, must be studied in 
the placing of your children, so that they 
may as far as possible enjoy equality of 
opportunity in this respect. In speech- 
reading the correlation of perception and 
reception is more marked than in almost 
any other direction, but it also obtains in 
lessons written on the blackboard. 

Only a few years ago the treatment of 
myopic children came to the fore, and an 
injunction was laid down that writing 
should be not less than four inches in 
size on the blackboard and three-quarters 
of an inch to one inch with chalk on black 
paper for individual writing. When this 
was introduced into a group, in which, in 
addition to the myopic deaf children, 
there were others who could see quite 
well, it was found that the clearness and 
boldness of the writing made a better im- 
pression on these normally sighted chil- 
dren, and that they learned more. 

Good well-defined writing and a clearly 
arranged blackboard lesson will therefore 
be calculated to help on your work and 
prevent some of the loss now going on. 

As much as possible of what is pre- 
sented on the lips should also be pre- 
sented on the blackboard in written form, 
thereby doubling the sense impressions 


by giving both form and movement. This 
applies equally to the colloquial phrases 
you introduce as to the definite lesson, 
and the very fact of making a practise of 
writing up all your phrases may act as a 
deterrent to that bad habit sometimes as- 
sumed by young teachers of talking “at” 
the children rather than “to” them, A 
stream of words beyond their compre- 
hension does not help; it hinders. And 
every extraneous thought introduced is 
harmful, and rather tends to mental con- 
fusion than otherwise, and frequently 
leads to some amount of self-deception 
on the part of the teacher, who imagines 
he is giving “language” to the child all 
the time, while in reality it is nothing of 
the kind. A written form assists in giv- 
ing definiteness and accuracy to what has 
been gained from,the spoken word; it 
helps to cultivate memory, and thereby 
assists in the task of reproduction and 
self-effort in the use of the same forms. 

Let your lessons be brief and definite. 
Endeavor to cover the essential points 
while the children’s interest is at the 
maximum. It has been computed that 
for this the following should be the 
length of an ordinary lesson: 

From 6 to 9 years—I5 minutes. 

From 9 to 12 years—25 minutes. 

From 12 to 14 years—30 minutes. 

This may be a low estimate in some 
cases, but is probably true to a greater 
degree than we have considered to be the 
case in the past. In any case there is no 
doubt that a clear, succinct lesson, dealing 
with one particular idea or train of 
thought, placed before the children in 
such a manner as to draw forth their best 
effort to grasp it and apply it, is much 
better than a longer lesson in which one 
impression covers up another until there 
is a confusion of ideas and no clear mem- 
ory at the end. No matter how excellent 
the momentary receptivity of the child 
is, it is ultimately valueless unless it en- 
ables him to learn, assimilate, and bring 
into use the ideas or words taught in the 
lesson. 

Therefore conserve your energies by 
affording your children the best oppor- 
tunities for acquiring the knowledge you 
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wish to implant and by demanding the 
greatest possible response on their own 
part. Utilize the value of your hollow- 
square desks or semicircle to ensure that 
all are taking part in each item of the 
class proceedings; make this assist you 
in stimulating corporate feeling and a 
spirit of unity and common effort, as well 
as individual emulation. The latter has 
sometimes been exploited to the detri- 
ment of the unity of spirit which may be 
a great factor in helping along a class as 
a group. ‘To save loss of time to indi- 
viduals, treat your group as a corporate 
unit as far as possible, doing individual 
work only at such times and in such a 
way as will tend to the least waste of 
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time and effort all round. 

No matter how carefully we arrange 
our work, the educational opportunity of 
our deaf children can never amount to 
more than a very small fraction of the 
opportunity presented to the normal child 
im the way of acquisition of language and 
knowledge, and this results in limited de- 
velopment and limited powers throughout 
life. To every junior teacher there is 
therefore a clear call, right from the ear- 
liest days as a teacher of the deaf on- 
ward, to make the most of every moment 
of time in their school work, and to see 
that as little benefit as is possible is lost, 
either from their own efforts or the ef- 
forts of the children themselves. 


SOME EXERCISES FOR LIP-READERS 
BY JANE B. WALKER 


HOSE of us who are engaged in 
teaching lip-reading are frequently 
confronted with the problem of finding 
fresh material for exercises which shall 
be not only valuable as drill-work, but 
also interesting or even amusing in itself. 
At a recent meeting of a Bible class 
for lip-readers, the leader of the class, in 
making some general remarks concerning 
our English Bible, stated that the New 
Testament contained 27 books. Some 
moments afterward, in reviewing the 
ground already covered, he stated that 
there are 37 books in the New Testament. 
It was obviously a slip of the tongue, but 
it was noticed by a member of the class 
and the statement was promptly cor- 
rected. 
The incident impressed me as being an 


example of very fine lip-reading. The 
reader expected “27,” but saw “37,” 


proving her rapid and accurate powers 
of perception. The idea immediately 
came to me that an exercise in making 
corrections would offer valuable practise 
and might, at the same time, provoke a 
smile. 

The following sentences were read, 
one ata time. Pupils were asked first to 


repeat the sentence as given and then to 
correct the statement. 


1. Abraham Lincoln was the first President 
of the United States. 

2. George Washington was born in the State 
of Ohio on the fourth day of March. 

3. There are 360 days in the year. 

4. Napoleon Bonaparte was a famous Ger- 
man soldier. 

5. George Eliot was the author of Vanity 
Fair. 

6. Pickwick Papers was written by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 

7. New York is situated on the Mississippi 
River. 

8. The Sistine 
Michael Angelo. 

9. The Civil War was fought during the 
seventeenth century. 

10. Shakespeare was the author of Paradise 
Lost. 

11. Marshal Joffre is a great English states- 
man. 

12. Christmas comes on the 25th of Sep- 
tember. 

13. Theodore Roosevelt was once the gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. 

14. Strawberries grow on tall trees. 

15. The potato is a very valuable fruit. 

16. There was an old woman who lived in 
an overshoe. 

17. What is so rare as a day in March? 

18. Little Bo-Peep lost her umbrella. 

19. Jack Sprat could eat no pie. 


Madonna was painted by 
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SOME EXERCISES FOR LIP-READERS 


A second group of exercises was given 
for the purpose of developing vocabulary. 
In general, we see that which is familiar, 
and so, if we are to see a great many 
words, we must be familiar with a great 
many words. The man who has a large 
working vocabulary undoubtedly has a 
great advantage. He who knows the 
vernacular of the artist, of the business 
man, of the preacher, of the slangy 
school - boy, has a grasp of language 
which must be of inestimable value to 
him in learning to read the lips. There 
are numerous ways of adding to our vo- 
cabularies. The habitual perusal of good 
books and magazines, association with 
well-educated people, frequent use of the 
dictionary, the practise of using new 
words as soon as they are learned—all 
of these will help. Certain habits in read- 
ing may be found useful. Instead of 
turning the page at once to see the next 
word, try to guess what the word may 
be, or even the phrase. 

In the following paragraph (taken 
from Washington Irving’s account of a 
bee hunt) certain blank spaces are left 
to be filled in by the pupil. A paragraph 
of this sort may be written on the black- 
board and the members of the class may 
be called upon to suggest the correct 
words. 


“We had not been long in the camp when a 
party set out in — of a big tree, and being — 
to witness the sport, I gladly — an invitation 
to accompany them. The party was headed by 
a veteran bee hunter—a tall, lank fellow in 
homespun garb that hung loosely about his 
limbs, and a straw hat — not unlike a bee- 
hive. A comrade equally uncouth in garb, and 
without a hat, straddled along at his heels, 
with a long rifle on his —. To these suc- 
ceeded half a dozen others, some with axes 
and some with rifles; for no one stirs far from 
the camp without his —, so as to be — either 
for wild deer or wild Indian.” 


In the following exercise only the first 
sentence of each group was written on 
the board and the pupils were asked to 
give other verbs, adverbs, or adjectives, 
as the case might be: 


. The fire burned on the hearth. 
. The fire blazed on the hearth. 
. The fire smoldered on the hearth. 


wh 


. The fire crackled on the hearth. 
. The fire danced on the hearth. 
. The fire flickered on the hearth. 


nui 


. The fire burned brightly on the hearth. 

. The fire burned dully on the hearth. 

. The fire burned cheerily on the hearth. 

. The fire burned hospitably on the hearth. 
. The fire burned noisily on the hearth. 


Mak whrd 


. The toastmaster made a beautiful speech. 

. The toastmaster made a fiery speech. 

. The toastmaster made a patriotic speech. 

. The toastmaster made a tame speech. 

. The toastmaster made a_ conventional 

speech. 
6. The 

speech. 
7. The 

speech. 


mikhwh 


toastmaster made an_ interesting 


toastmaster made an uninteresting 


. The clouds floated across the sky. 

. The clouds sailed across the sky. 

. The clouds moved across the sky. 

. The clouds tumbled across the sky. 

. The clouds marched. across the sky. 

. The clouds rolled across the sky. 

. The clouds drifted across the ‘sky. 

. The clouds chased one another across the 
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1. The woman sat busily knitting a sweater. 
2. The woman sat industriously knitting a 
sweater. 
3. The 
sweater. 
4. The woman sat sadly knitting a sweater. 


woman sat happily knitting a 


5. The woman sat doggedly knitting a 
sweater. 
6. The woman sat contentedly knitting a 
sweater. 


It is hoped that the exercises here given 
may prove suggestive, as they all lend 
themselves to modification. 


SELECTING THE RIGHT SCHOOL 


It was recently shown in THE Vota REvIEW 
why parents of deaf children move to cities 
having good oral day schools in order that 
their offsprings may be taught in a speech at- 
mosphere. Properly conducted State schools, 
even though using the “combined system,” 
possess the same drawing power, where the 
oral department has a high standing. It is to 
the credit of these parents that they are will- 
ing to move from one State to another that 
their handicapped children may receive suit- 
able education. We recently learned of seven 
families who moved into a neighboring State 
and entered into new lines of work in order 
to enter their children in the State school. 









HOW THE DEAF CAN BE CHEERFUL — 





BY MAMIE TRAVILLA PHELPS 


ROM my observations it seems that 

the deaf, as a class, have the hardest 
time of all to keep in reasonable harmony 
with their surroundings. The most op- 
timistic among the deaf are forced to 
admit that we do not meet with the same 
consideration and thoughtfulness that is 
given as their just due to the blind, the 
paralyzed, and the lame. Our crosses are 
many. Irritability, impatience, and alas! 
even neglect and rudeness, is often our 
portion at the hands of those from whom 
we feel that we are due every considera- 
tion. However, our crosses must be 
borne, and dwelling upon the heaviness 
of them will not lighten the burden; so 
let us endeavor to bear them with pa- 
tience. To bear our crosses patiently 
does not mean to bear them with stolid 
submission, but to use intelligent, active 
efforts to lighten them and to wait pa- 
tiently for the results of those efforts. 
If we can learn under our crosses and 
grow strong, like Christian’s burden they 
will slip off of themselves. 

In order to be truly happy and normal 
and to reach our fullest development, it 
is absolutely necessary to mingle freely 
with our fellow-men. Isolation breeds 
narrowness, egotism, and unhappiness. 
So much of the misery incident to deaf- 
ness is caused by the seeming inability of 
the deaf to be “mixers.” Granted that 
we are badly handicapped, and that the 
average hearing person with whom we 
come: in contact is often thoughtless and 
tactless in his treatment of us, still I be- 
lieve we deaf are partly responsible for 
this. We all know that the majority of 
the deaf suffer from almost abnormal 
self - consciousness and _ sensitiveness, 
which traits are great barriers to social 
intercourse and should be overcome. 
Many hearing people are afflicted by tem- 
peramental timidity and_ self-conscious- 
ness, and by patient effort they have 
gained dominion over these faults and 
have learned to become social favorites. 
Every deaf person can do the same thing 
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if he will only go about it properly and 
persistently. Do not shut yourself off 
from people. You need society and you 
can make society need you! Learn lip. 
reading and practise it constantly. It 
will give you a big interest in life and 
will be a great help socially, as the read- 
ing of the lips is the most facile and 
agreeable method of communication by 
the deaf with their hearing brethren. 

If there have been defects in your 
early training, do not waste time and en- 
ergy bewailing the fact, but set about to 
remedy it. Look forward and not back- 
ward! ‘Try also not to think about your- 
self too much, and, above all things, do 
not pity yourself. Self-pity is bad for 
the nerves and the digestion, and the deaf 
should take especial care of their bodily 
health. Look out and not in! and thereby 
give self-consciousness a death blow. 
When you meet with unkind treatment, 
instead of becoming hurt and miserable 
and brooding over it, try to see if you 
have not been at fault in some particular 
and guard yourself in future; because we 
all know that it is a law of cause and 
effect that if we give to the world the 
best that is in us the best will surely come 
back to us. : 

Now that New Thought, with its creed 
of perpetual cheerfulness, has come into 
vogue, many advocate wearing the “smile 
that won’t come off” under all conditions. 


_To my mind there is something positively 


ghastly in this. Christ himself was the 
“Man of Sorrows.” It was not intended 
that we should laugh all the — time. 
Trouble broadens and strengthens and 
makes fuller our understanding. The 
Oriental idea is that “without dark there 
can be no dawn”; so do not be discour- 
aged if you cannot wear a smile all the 
time. When you are despondent and 
heavy-hearted and the lamp of hope and 
faith and trust burns dimly for you, don’t 
let your own woes absorb you. “Count 


your blessings—name them one by one,” 
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and be sure to try to lend a hand; com- 
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fort some sorrowing soul; then you will 
find that your stormy nights will end in 
fair tomorrows. 

Another idea that the schools of New 
Thought are advancing is that 


“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 


However, we know this to be false. 
Of course, every day is a new oppor- 
tunity for correcting the mistakes of 
previous days ; but the world is certainly 
not made new for us every day. Our 
disordered today is doubtless caused by 
ill-spent yesterdays, and sin, folly, and 


cause unhappy tomorrows. 
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wrong thinking today will bear fruit and 
How much 
saner and truer is the ancient philosophy 
of the Hindoos, which is expressed in 
their “Salutation to the Dawn”: 


“Yesterday is but a dream 
And tomorrow is only a vision; 
But today well lived will make 
Every yesterday a dream of happiness 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day! 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn!” 


Heed this, friends ; live well today, and 
you will find that “God’s in His heaven ; 
all’s well with the world.” 


HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT SPEECH -READING 
AND SPEECH 


BY MARY HILLIARD BICKLFR 


(Continued from July Volta Review) 


DECEMBER 3. 

Dear MarcGey: As you ask my advice 
about Mamie’s coming home for Christ- 
mas, I am going to tell you frankly just 
how I feel. I know it would mean a 
great deal to all of you to have her there 
for Christmas, but I do not think it best 
for her. She would have to take that 
long, hard trip, going and returning, 
which, in addition to the time spent at 
home, would amount to about three 
weeks. At this stage of her training the 
loss of that much time would, I think, be 
detrimental to her ; and, Margey, it would 
be a great deal harder for you to part 
with her again than it would for you to 
spend Christmas without her. However, 
you and Mr. Dale decide what you think 
it best for you to do and I shall be guided 
accordingly. 

Mamie and Helen have already im- 
bibed the Christmas spirit. “Santa Claus” 
has been learned from lip-reading, and a 
very lifelike picture of him adorns our 
chart. The calendar, too, has a picture 
of “Old Santa” pasted on the 25th. 
Mamie is improving encouragingly in her 


speech work. When I say, “Mamie, say 
‘far far far,” she starts out “far far 
far,” “far far far,” “foo foo foo,” just 
as rapidly and smoothly as I could wish. 
She can say “par par par,” “paw paw 
paw,” “poo poo poo”; also “tar tar tar,” 
“thar thar thar,” and “kar kar kar”; but 
I have not tried “aw” and “oo” with “t,” 
“th,” nor “k.” She is beginning to make 
“sh” nicely and we have started the first 
steps toward “ee.” 

Margey, let me know just as soon as 
you and Mr. Dale decide about Mamie’s 
Christmas, as I am anxious to make my 
plans for the children in case Mamie is 
to be here. 

DECEMBER 9. 

Dear Marcey: Day before yesterday 
we started the piano work, and Mamie is 
delighted with the first step. This use 
of the. piano for speech teaching is com- 
paratively a new phase of the work, and 
I have been very much pleased with what 
I have seen accomplished in this line. I 
shall explain some of it now, so that you 
will be able to understand the first few 
steps. 








The piano is divided into three regis- 
ters—lower, middle, and high. The lower 
one is named “do” (doe), the middle 
“far,” and the upper “see.” A chord is 
played in the lower register, and the 
child sees it played and feels the vibra- 
tion of that chord. Then a chord is 
played in the upper register, and the child 
sees that one played and feels that vibra- 
tion. Then the child is asked to try and 
tell which register is played by means of 
touch only. When “do” and “see” can 
be recognized in this way, a chord in the 
middle register—‘far’—is struck, and 
the drill then continues on these until the 
child is perfectly familiar with all vibra- 
tions. Later several chords can be rec- 
ognized and changes in the register made, 
as “do do, see, far.” The child will be 
able to recognize the different registers 
and be able to tell the number of times 
each is used. 

With Mamie I am able to give only 
the most elementary step. I let her see 
and feel while I played the chord in the 
“do” register. Then I had her turn so 
that she could not see me, but kept her 
hand on the piano while I played a chord 
in the “do” register. I then had her look 
around and tell me which I had played. 
She cannot name the registers yet, as her 
speech work is not that far advanced; 
but instead I let her point to the part of 
the piano used, and she can distinguish 
“do” and “see,” and I expect to try “far” 
with her today. 

Mr. Dale’s letter has just come, saying 
that Mamie is to be here for Christmas. 
I feel, Margey, that you are doing the 
right thing by her, and I’m glad that you 
both agree with me. 

This letter will probably reach you a 
day or so before you send the box, so I 
am offering a suggestion, namely, that 
the things you want Santa Claus to bring 
her had best be sent in a box addressed 
to me, and the presents from you and the 
children be sent in a box addressed to 
Mamie. Then she will have the pleasure 
of opening her box from home all by 
herself. If there is anything that you 
would prefer that I get here, let me know 
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DECEMBER 16, 

Dear Marcry: The way a little tot 
will upset the plans of grown folks! And 
yet the grown-ups are often so delighted, 
Since last week I’ve been working on 
“taw,” “kaw,” and “thaw,” and _ yester- 
day I decided to try “oo” with “t,” so I 
said “too” to Mamie, and she said “too” 
after me, and then her little face bright- 
ened up, and with a quizzical expression 
she grabbed curl No. 2 and said “too,” 
whereupon I laughed and nodded my 
head and said, “Yes, two.” So you see 
she got her first word herself before I 
really meant her to. I know that from 
now on she will be on the lookout for 
words, and when in the syllable drills she 
says words correctly I shall tell her what 
they are. 

I often have the children in the neigh- 
borhood, when they are over here play- 
ing, name the objects on Mamie’s chart 
and let her point to them. This gives her 
an opportunity to read different lips. 

I am sending a package to you from 
Mamie. She wrapped the different things 
up herself, and even did the tying. The 
little Santa Claus she colored and cut out 
herself, but I helped her clasp the differ- 
ent parts together with the little brass 
clips. She and Helen were helping me 
shell pecans and they wanted to put some 
into a little box for Florence. I let them 
send some, and Martin is having a sack 
of unshelled ones sent to you by express. 
The package I am sending by parcel post. 


DECEMBER 22. 


My Dear Marcey: The boxes have 
come! The children were down town 
when the expressman came, so I had a 
splendid opportunity of seeing just what 
old Santa is to bring Mamie. Everything 
was in perfect condition in the box ad- 
dressed to me and I have the different 
articles on a shelf awaiting the eventful 
night. I did not, of course, open Ma- 
mie’s box, as I want her to do that her- 
self on Christmas morning. 

When the children returned from town 
this afternoon, Mamie had two red can- 
dles which she had bought and of which 
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she is very proud. She came running to 
me, saying “two,” “two,” and showing 
methe candles. In fact, she never misses 
an opportunity to use “two.” 

Before the children went to town, 
Mamie kept on saying “ar,” “ar,” and I 
did not know what she meant until Helen 
said she wanted to know if they were 
going on the car, so I stopped what I 
was doing and had Mamie say “kar,” and 
then showed her a picture of a car and 
told her that was a “kar.” She started 
off to town, saying “kar,” “kar,” just as 
happy as could be. Martin took them 
and, among other things, they bought a 
present for me, and now, quite naturally, 
they are almost bursting with their se- 
cret. Tomorrow afternoon we are going 
Christmas -tree hunting. The children 
are to go along and will help in the selec- 
tion. Our custom is to go out into the 
woods a mile or two and cut the size and 
kind of cedar tree we wish. Martin car- 
ries the tree home over his shoulder and 
the rest of the party carry moss, mistle- 
toe, red berries, and evergreens. I feel 
certain Mamie will thoroughly enjoy this 
outing. Tomorrow night, after the chil- 
dren have gone to bed, the tree will be 
put up in the living room, ready for old 
Santa to decorate when he brings the 
toys. 

With our love and very best wishes 
for a:merry, merry Christmas for each 
of you from each of us. 


THe Nicut AFTER CHRISTMAS. 

My Dearest Marcey: How can I ever 
collect my thoughts after so much ex- 
citement and fun? Christmas Eve, after 
the children had hung up their stockings 
and were safely tucked into bed and 
asleep, Martin and I began our roles as 
Mr. and Mrs. Kris Kringle. We deco- 
rated the tree first, and then began ar- 
ranging the toys and filling the stockings. 
We put candy and nuts into the stock- 
ings, besides one or two small articles 
which we knew the children would enjoy 
finding there. Then we hung a small red 
and white candy walking-stick onto each 
Stocking. We put the doll which you 


sent for Mamie into the doll-buggy and 
placed it on her side of the fireplace. 
Then around that we arranged the books, 
sewing-cards, and paint-box. On Helen’s 
side was a doll in a small, white chair, a 
trunk filled with clothes and some books, 
and a bell for her tricycle. After every- 
thing was arranged, Martin lit the can- 
dles on the tree and we stood back to 
survey our handiwork. We decided that 
everything was as it should be, so, after 
blowing out the candles, we left the two 
dollies peacefully waiting for their new 
mistresses. 

Both children were awake by 6.30 and 
wanted to rush into the living room; but 
I insisted that kimonas and slippers be 
put on first, for I had to find some ex- 
cuse so Martin would have time to light 
the tree. When it was ready, we rushed 
into the pretty room, and the children, 
when they saw the tree and their toys, 
just stood bewildered. And then, realiz- 
ing that the things were theirs, they 
rushed over for the dolls. Mamie held 
hers up for me to see, and I said, “A 
doll,” and she nodded her little head and 
smiled and began rummaging around to 
see the rest of her things. 

It was almost impossible to get the 
children away from their things long 
enough to dress them for breakfast. But 
when that feat was finally accomplished, 
we went in to breakfast. Martin and the 
children had slipped in before me and 
had put their secret at my place. It was 
a lovely sewing-basket appropriately fur- 
nished, and a gold thimble from the two 
little girls. Helen and Mamie jumped up 
and down with excitement as I un- 
wrapped the secret package. However, 
Mamie was so afraid I would fail to see 
the box with the thimble in it that she 
put her little hand into the basket as soon 
as I lifted the top and handed me the 
box. I read the card, “From Helen and 
Mamie,” and as I read the names Mamie 
pointed to Helen and then to herself. 

After breakfast I gave Mamie her box 
from home, and told her it was from 
“Father, Mother, Florence, George, and 
Charles.” She understood immediately 
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and began opening it. As she took out 
each little package, I told her whom it 
was from, and I named the object each 
contained. The first package was the one 
containing the doll shoes, and Mamie was 
delighted as she held them up, and said, 
“Two.” The other things she was very 
happy over, also, and when she came to 
the little package with Helen’s name on 
it, I said, “That is for Helen,” and she 
pointed to her, and I nodded my head 
and said, “Yes,” and she handed the little 
box to Helen. I saw the other little box 
just like it, so I told her that it was for 
her, and she opened it, and both children 
were so happy over the little bracelets. 
Thank you so much for sending Helen 
one. It is very pretty, and I know she 
will get a great deal of pleasure out of 
wearing it. 

Martin gave each of the children a 
small pocket-book and I gave them each 
a play-lady dress. I made the dresses 
myself, and tried to pattern them as 
grown-up looking as possible. They 
seemed to like them very much and have 
had them on almost all day today. 1 
made them because the children enjoy 
dressing up in long dresses so much, and 
they always have a hard time finding 
something to wear. 

I have given Mamie the words “brace- 
let,” “doll-buggy,” “work-basket,” ‘“‘thim- 
ble,” and ‘“‘pocket-book” from lip-reading 
today, but she will have to have more 
drill on them before she can remember 
all. I intended giving her only one or 
two today, but she pointed to the differ- 
ent things, so to please her I gave them 
all to her. 

I hope your Christmas was as pleasant 
as ours was, and that dear old Santa 
Claus remembered you all. 

With lots of love and best wishes for 
a happy New Year for each of you. 


JANUARY 4. 
DEAR MarGey: New Year’s Day we 
were invited to dinner with some friends 
of ours, and Mamie was the center of at- 
traction at the table. Our hosts were 
amazed that she could understand the 


names of so many things at the table, 
The two forks and two spoons at each 
place gave her opportunity to use her 
“two” many times. 

She has at last gotten “sh” and I am 
proud of her. This sound is hard for a 
little tot, and that is why I have gone so 
slowly with it. I did not want her to 
know that she was really working, but 
that is exactly what she has been doing, 
However, it has been done so gradually 
that it has not been tiring for her. All 
hard work is worthy of reward, and 
Mamie has received hers, for she has 
added another word to her vocabulary, 
Her latest word is “shoe.” When she 
could get “sh,” we practised “shar shar 
shar,” “shaw shaw shaw,” and then we 
added “shoo shoo shoo.” Helen was 
standing near at the time and said to 
Mamie, “Shoe,” and pointed down to her 
shoe. I really wanted to see if Mamie 
would think of it herself, and I’m sure 
she would have, but Helen was so anxious 
to tell her that it was out before I could 
stop the proceedings. 

I wish you could peep in sometime and 
see the two children drilling each other 
on the syllables Mamie has already been 
taught. Sometimes Mamie has Helen 
say them after her, and then Helen will 
have Mamie say what she says. I am so 
glad that this amuses them, as it gives 
such good practise in lip-reading, as well 
as speech. Mamie has to read Helen’s 
lips in order to know what to say. 


JANUARY I5. 

Dear Marcey: We are having the 
coldest weather of the winter now. A 
terrible norther is blowing, and you well 
know from past experiences what a real 
Texas norther means. 

The children have been in the house 
most of the day, so this afternoon we 
bundled up and went for a short walk of 
three blocks; but the three of us were 
glad to get back into the house, as it was 
too cold and windy for an enjoyable 
walk. Upon our return I was at my wits 
end trying to think of some amusement 
for the children, so I decided we’d cook. 
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Helen has a little alcohol stove which was 
given her last year. I put it away, for at 
that time she was too young to play with 
it without having an older person with 
her. In truth, I had forgotten it until 
last week, when cleaning out my store- 
room I found it. There was great re- 
joicing this afternoon when I brought it 
out. I filled the tank with alcohol, and 
when it was lit Mamie could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes. I gave her a pan and 
said, “Please get me some water,” and 
without hesitating off she ran to get 
some. Then I gave her a cup and said, 
“Please get me some tea.” She has never 
had “tea,” so she did not know what I 
meant; but Helen took her into the 
kitchen and showed her and she came 
back with some tea. Frequently [ tell 
her to do things, even though I know she 
will not understand, and when she does 
not some of us show her each time and 
repeat it until she does understand. 

I have started work on her final con- 
sonants. We had “arf arf arf” first, and 
when this was mastered perfectly, we 
took “arp arp arp,” followed. by “arth 
arth arth.” Just at present we are work- 
ing on “art art art” and “ark ark ark.” 
As these seem difficult for Mamie to say 
quickly, we shall practise on them a great 
deal before we take up “aw” and “oo” 
with the final consonants. 

Our music work is getting along nicely. 
Mamie can understand three vibrations, 
do, far, and see, and any one of them 
given twice with a third, as do, do, see, 
or far, far, do, or see, see, far. She 
points twice to the register that is used 
twice. Though she cannot hear it, Ma- 
mie is always so interested whenever I 
sit down to the piano to play. I often 
count for her when I play something in 
3/4time. I accent the first beat strongly, 
and say “one” (emphatically), “two,” 
“three,” “one” (emphatically), “two,” 
“three.” As is her custom, she keeps her 
hand on the piano and thoroughly enjoys 
every moment of it, including Helen’s 
counting. When she is far enough ad- 
vanced for this rhythm work, I believe it 
will be very easy for her to grasp after 


watching me count to the different times. 
I’m using only the 3/4 time now, but 
later will bring in 2/4, 4/4, and 6/8 time. 


JANUARY I9. 

Dear Marcey: I failed to mention ear- 
training in my last letter, but intended 
telling you that Mamie could recognize 
“oo” through her ears. At first I had to 
give it much louder than I did “ar,” 
“aw,” and “bububu” ; but last week I be- 
gan gradually softening my voice until it 
was the same as I used with the other 
sounds. You no doubt remember my 
writing you before Christmas that I had 
started work toward “ee.” We've been 
working on it off and on. I had to be 
very careful and go slowly, as Mamie 
had a tendency to strain the muscles of 
the throat and face whenever she at- 
tempted it, and of course it would not do 
to force it. While we have been work- 
ing on it, I have been giving it to her 
through her ears, and I feel that her 
hearing has helped her out wonderfully 
with this sound. She says it now with 
as much ease as she does her other 
sounds. The only consonant I have com- 
bined with it is “f,” and her “‘fee’’ is even 
better than I had anticipated. I say to 
her, “Mamie, say far far far,” and she 
begins and says “far far far, faw, faw, 
faw, foo foo foo, fee fee fee,” just as 
smoothly and rapidly as I say it. 

I notice such an improvement in the 
way Mamie takes these syllables now. 
She reads them from my lips so much 
more readily; and she imitates me so well 
in the gymnastics of the tongue. 

During the time we were working on 
“ee,” I gave her three sounds which were 
sasy for her—‘‘wh,” “w,” and “v.” We 
shall be using these in combination with 
“ar.” “aw,” “oo,” and “ee” before long. 

Mamie was very much pleased with 
the blue stationery your letter of yester- 
day was written on. She carried her 
letter around all day, and made several 
attempts to say “blue” while holding it 
up admiringly. I am glad you write to 
her so often, as she enjoys having the 
postman give her a letter. I try to ex- 
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plain them to her with pictures, and then 
I always say, “Mother and father love 
you, and Florence, Charles, and George 
love you.” I showed her what I meant 
by “love you” by hugging her, and she is 
so happy when I read that out of your 
letter. 
JANUARY 20. 

DeAR Marcey: I am so interested in 
the syllables, and Mamie and I do so 
much of this work that I often catch my- 
self saying them over and over. I am 
surprised that I haven't written you a 
letter something like this: “Far far far, 
taw taw taw, shar shar shar.” And I 
could add “mar mar mar” and “nar nar 
nar,’ too, for Mamie has gotten these 
also. I gave her “m” and “n” last week 
and “I” this week. She is always anxious 
for me to combine “ar,” “aw,” “oo,” and 
“ee” with every new sound that she 
learns, and she has learned these vowels 
so thoroughly and says them with such 
ease that I am able to give her the com- 
binations as soon as she learns a new 
consonant. 

In drilling on the final consonants with 
“ar,” as “arf,” “arp,” “arth,” I gave her 
“arm arm arm,” and then pointed to her 
arm and said to her, “‘Arm,” and she said 
“Arm” after me in such a proud way; 
and, quick as a flash, she touched one 
arm and then the other and said, “Two 
arm.” JI patted her on the back, for I 
thought that was very smart, and I had 
her look at me very closely and I touched 
one of her arms and said, “One arm,” 
and then I touched both her arms and 
said, “Two arms,” and I emphasized the 
s and she tried to imitate me, but as she 
has not-learned s she did not get it cor- 
rectly ; but she saw there was a difference 
between “arm” and “arms.”’ Then I had 
her look at my lips, and, pointing to my- 
self, I said, “I have two arms”; and, 
pointing to her, I said, “You have two 
arms”; and, pointing to Helen, I said, 
“Helen has two arms.”’ Then I got out a 
picture of a fish and I said, “A fish has 
no arms.” The morning paper happened 
to have a picture of a soldier with only 
one arm, so | showed Mamie the picture 


and said, “This man has one arm,” and 
she shook her head slowly from side to 
side with a very sober expression on her 
little face. I spoke these sentences to 
her, because my aim is to have her read 
connected language from the lips, and | 
feel that whenever I can get in a sentence 
that will illustrate a word which she 
knows, the more interested she will be- 
come in trying to read connected lan- 
guage from the lips. 

This morning she was playing with the 
dog and he, being a well-mannered dog, 
wanted to shake hands with her. She 
took his paw and, attracting my atten- 


tion, she held up the dog’s paw and said, 


“Arm?” in a questioning way. I said, 
“No; paw,” and I was so glad she had 
been drilled on “paw,” for she said it 
right away. 

The weather has been much milder this 
week and the children have gotten out of 
doors a great deal. They feel so much 
better and eat and sleep better when they 
can play out of doors during the day. 


FEBRUARY 2, 

DEAR Marcey: Such a lovely surprise 
as we did have last Wednesday. At 
about 8 o’clock that night I had a long- 
distance telephone call from Dallas, and 
while I waited for the party at the other 
end I wondered who it could be. Then! 
heard a man’s voice ask if I were Mrs. 
Martin Henderson, and when I said 
“Yes,” he said: “This is Captain Dale.” 
And then he told me that he was Ma- 
mie’s uncle, and that he had been ordered 
to border service; that when he learned 
that he would have to report at San An- 
tonio he had telegraphed you for Ma- 
mie’s address. He said he had one day 
of grace before he had to report, and that 
if it would be convenient for us he and 
his wife would like to spend the next day 
with Mamie. I was most delighted, so 
he told me to tell Mamie that “Uncle 
Arthur” and “Aunt Pauline” were com- 
ing to see her. 

As soon as I put the receiver up I told 
Mamie to get her kodak book, and when 
she brought it I turned page after page 
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until I found the picture of a man in 
uniform who I supposed was “Uncle 
Arthur.” I showed her the picture, and 
then I pointed to tomorrow on the calen- 
dar and told her “Uncle Arthur” was 
coming. She seemed to know the pic- 
ture, but she did not know his name from 
lip-reading. Then I told her that “Aunt 
Pauline” was coming, but I did not dare 
point to a picture for fear I would make 
a mistake. “Uncle Arthur,” for my 
special benefit, has since written the 
names under the different pictures in 
Mamie’s kodak book. 

They arrived here in time for break- 
fast Thursday morning, and Mamie was 
as happy to see them as they were to see 
her. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Mamie 
wanted to show them what she could do 
and they proved a most appreciative au- 
dience. Captain Dale named the things 
on her chart, and she pointed to them 
with a proud, certain little manner that 
she has when she is sure of herself. 
Then I gave her some commands, as 
“Please get the paper.” “Brush your 
hair.” “Get your black shoes,” and sim- 
ilar commands. Then she said all the 
words she knew, and pointed to the ob- 
ject as each was said. I had her give 
some of her drills, and before she had 
finished Captain and Mrs. Dale were both 
begging me to teach her their names. I 
told them that she could not say “Uncle” 
nor “Aunt,” but I would let her try 
“Arthur” and “Pauline.” Mamie is not 
ready for drill-work on two syllables; 
but they were so anxious to have her try 
to speak their names that I told them I 
would give her the combinations for the 
names. 

3 First I had her say “arf arf arf,” then 
arth arth arth,” then “thar thar thar,” 
and then I tried ‘“‘arthar’” and had her 
say the last “ar” quickly, which made a 
very good pronunciation of “Arthur.” I 
never saw any one so pleased as Captain 
Dale was. He made her say it over and 
over, and each time pointed to himself. 
It confused her a little at first, as I had 
been saying “Uncle Arthur” to her, and 


so by saying “Uncle Arthur” very slowly 
and emphasizing “Arthur” she soon un- 
derstood. 

Then Mrs. Dale wanted me to teach 
her “Pauline” ; so I did it in this way: 


lar lar lar 
law law law 
loo loo loo 


par par par 
paw paw paw 


lee lee lee 
parlar pawlar 
parlaw pawlaw 
parloo pawloo 
parlee pawlee 
pawleen 


Margey, I have never been as proud 
of Mamie as I was when she got those 
names. Of course, she does not say them 
as smoothly as she will when she has had 
the drill-work preparatory for two-sylla- 
ble words, nor does she accent as well as 
she will after she has had the accent 
work with the piano. 

I gave Mamie the words “a soldier” 
from the lips, and called her attention to 
Captain Dale’s uniform. Then I showed 
her a picture of a soldier and we pasted 
it on the chart. I gave her this to show 
Captain. and Mrs. Dale just how I had 
been giving her the words on her chart. 

After dinner Martin arranged for an 
automobile trip and we all went for a 
long drive. It was warm enough to make 
driving very pleasant. 

Captain Dale is not sure whether he 
will be stationed at Brownsville or San 
Antonio, but is hoping it will be the lat- 
ter, as he and Mrs. Dale would be able 
to come over frequently if stationed 
there. They left that night, as the Cap- 
tain had to report for duty at 9 o'clock 
the next morning. We all enjoyed their 
visit so much, and Mamie, | believe, was 
the happiest of all. 


(Continued in September Volta Review) 


Eprror1aAL Nore.—These letters, writ- 
ten by the teacher to the mother of a 
deaf child, are highly commended by 
readers and should be carefully studied. 











THE PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF BACKWARD CHILDREN* 


BY ROBERT MAC DOUGALL 


Li IS valuable to the teacher to know 


the nature of the problem with which 
she has to deal in such cases, but in the 
way of therapeutic treatment, after the 
physical basis has been pointed out to the 
guardians of the child, little is within her 
power. It is probable that only hygienic 
measures will have effect. The whole 
nervous system needs tone, which can be 
brought about only by a slow physiolog- 
ical regeneration, the means to which lie 
chiefly in functional rest, with simple 
food, abundant sleep, and a life as much 
as possible out of doors. Under the best 
of conditions the improvement often 
seems insecure. For the teacher there 
remains the duty to endeavor by a recog- 
nition of the physical basis underlying the 
peculiarities of neurasthenic children to 
meet their attitudes with understanding 
and justice, and by avoiding overstimula- 
tion and helping the child over his crises, 
as they occur, to ease the burden under 
which he labors. 

There is a third general class of phys- 
ical troubles whose relation to mental ac- 
tivity, one would say, could never for any 
considerable period remain in doubt, but 
which yet, as a matter of fact, escape de- 
tection, with the result that their conse- 
quences are regarded as having purely 
mental origins and the child suffers ac- 
cordingly. I mean defects of the special 
senses. Blindness and complete deafness, 
of course, cannot but be recognized, yet 
a disabling injury to these organs may be 
developed without its existence being sus- 
pected. If the change be slow, or affect 
only one member of a double organ, the 
subject may remain unaware of it until 
its presence is revealed by some external 
test. These sensory defects are common 
among the young as well as the old. In 
Germany 30 to 40 per cent of the children 
in the public schools are reported to have 
defective eyesight. The same is true of 
ear troubles. One-third of all adults suf- 





*From an article in Education for March. 
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fer from partial deafness and at least 
one-tenth of the children of school age, 

These functional disorders entail fre- 
quently recurring mistakes. Blackboard 
exercises, the use of maps, object lessons, 
and all work involving visual discrimina- 
tion are made more difficult for the near- 
sighted; sounds are incorrectly caught, 
names confused, and directions misunder- 
stood when hearing is imperfect. The 
child adjusts himself to these abnormal 
conditions and guesses at what is imper- 
fectly seen or heard ; and when he guesses 
wrongly the errors are interpreted ona 
purely mental basis and the child is pun- 
ished for inattention and laziness. What 
other result is possible if neither the 
teacher nor even the child himself is 
aware of the physical deficiency which 
exists ? 

But these are not the most serious 
types of sensory defect from our present 
standpoint. Astigmatism, double vision, 
and unequal refraction in the two eyes 
give vastly more trouble than simple de- 
cline in ocular adaptability ; for these ab- 
normal conditions produce distortion of 
the object and make it impossible for the 
child to see correctly what is within the 
limits of distinct vision. A case has re- 
cently been reported from a New York 
City school of a child suffering from 
diplopia who at first made constant mis- 
takes in consequence of the doubling of 
objects when looked at with her ill-as- 
sorted eyes. She finally learned by bitter 
experience that she could not trust these 
eyes, but when she saw a double “S” must 
write it single, and put down only one 
figure “5” where she saw two. 

In hearing a disorder occurs which af- 
fects only certain qualities and combina- 
tions of sounds and which has been called 
tone-deafness. The greater part of the 
musical scale is correctly apprehended, 
but here and there the ear fails to ré- 
spond to a particular note. Certain con- 
sonantal sounds and combinations also 
seem to escape some hearers, or to be 
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misapprehended, because of an analogous 
imperfection in the auditory process. 
Such a disturbance affects the child in a 
very different way from simple hardness 
of hearing, being manifested chiefly in a 
distortion of the reproductive processes. 
Most sounds and words are heard cor- 
rectly, but the child makes unaccustomed 
and persistent errors at certain points in 
pronunciation, spelling, dictation, and the 
like ; and these are peculiarly liable to be 
attributed to mental faults rather than to 
his bodily affliction. 

From the point of view of the child’s 
health the most serious aspects of these 
refractive imperfections of the eye and 
troubles in the inner ear are the grave 
functional disturbances — digestional, 
nervous, etc.—and permanent organic 
lesions by which they are frequently ac- 
companied, but with these phenomena we 
have not here to do. 

There should be no need to call atten- 
tion to such pronounced interferences 
with the expression of mental activity as 
are presented by obstructed speech, 
chorea, and the like, because the origin 
of the trouble in these cases is readily 
and correctly located. Yet in their in- 
cipient stages, or in minor forms, even 
these disturbances may escape notice ; and 
in cases of constitutional diffidence and 
hesitating speech or lack of coordination 
in writing it is well to inquire as to the 
presence of one or other of these subtle 
forms of inner inhibition. 

In these cases of nervous instability, 
and in regard to sensory and motor de- 
fects generally, the teacher need not be 
reminded how important it is to avoid 
exciting or confusing the child. An ab- 
normality of function, as truly as a defect 
of form, is felt by its victim to set him 
apart from his fellows, and the child is 
likely to be peculiarly sensitive in regard 
to it. When embarrassment or distress 
is occasioned by the result of the dis- 
order, it adds many fold to the interfer- 
ence caused by his physical disability. A 
sympathetic attitude brings out all that is 
best and brightest in the child; a sharp 
word or inconsiderate action may scatter 
his power beyond the possibility of recall, 





and induce a mental paralysis beside 
which the stage fright of an adult is but 
the pale reflection of reality. 


EFFECT OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
ON EAR 


The majority of cases reported on by 
Wilson were observed from 20 hours to 
a week after injury. Over 200 patients 
exhibited nerve symptoms ascribed to 
high explosives. Of these, 50 complained 
of deafness of varying degree. Of these 
50, 17 showed demonstrable signs of in- 
jury to the internal ear traceable to the 
explosive. Of the others, the deafness 
in many had been temporary and no ob- 
jective signs of disturbance of equilib- 
rium could now be seen. The persisting 
defect of hearing was due in some to old 
middle-ear inflammation; in others to 
blockage of the external canal from wax 
or some other cause. Of the 17 cases, 7 
patients had symptoms of nerve deafness 
without perforation of the membrana 
tympani; 10 had deafness, with signs of 
recent perforation ; 6 had definite middle- 
ear trouble previous to the concussion. 
Of the other 11, with no previous history 
of ear trouble, 6 had recent pérforation ; 
12 complained of vertigo and had observ- 
able signs due to it; the others had no 
complaints or symptoms of equilibrium 
disturbances. 

Wilson concludes that exposure to high 
explosives may produce rupture of the 
membrana tympani... The rupture in the 
membrana tympani tends in most cases 
to spontaneous closure. Concussion of 
the internal ear with nerve deafness and 
equilibrium disturbances occurs with or 
without rupture. The concussion may 
pass off, leaving an injured nerve mech- 
anism demonstrable by (a) nerve deaf- 
ness of a varying degree; (b) defect of 
equilibrium. The treatment of recent 
perforated membrane which gives most 
satisfactory results aims at leaving the 
blood clot over the perforation intact. 
Wilson urges that all the cases ought to 
be kept in bed at least 10 days to allow 
effects of the concussion to subside. 
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High explosives may cause a definite in- 
jury to the ear and its central connec- 
tions. Apart from such injuries there 
were frequently seen cases of deafness 
or ear disease in which removal to the 
base was unnecessary, and cases in which 
delay in treatment involved in transpor- 
tation to the bases has aggravated the 
disease and delayed in the recovery. In 
such cases an otologist ought to be avail- 
able-—Abstracted by The Journal of the 
American Medical Association from an 
article by Dr. J. G. Wilson in the British 
Medical Journal of May 5 (see page 302, 
April Voita REvIEW). 


ORTHOPEDIC WORKSHOPS IN 
GERMANY 


An article by Dr. Blind, of Strassburg, 
in the Medizinische Klinik (No. 21, 1916) 
describes the establishment throughout 
Germany of curative workshops in con- 
junction with orthopedic hospitals for 
the rehabilitation and employment of 
crippled soldiers. “In his own hospital 
he has added to the medico-mechanical 
department a workshop, so that surgical 
and orthopedic treatment may be com- 
bined with work for. the body and mind. 
He had set his face against the output of 
gimcracks, such as glasses plastered over 
with cigar wrappers and ash trays of 
gilded glass. The task he first set men 
with crippled fingers was basket plaiting ; 
but, as he foresaw that an army of crip- 
pled basket-makers would find an insuffi- 
cient market for their wares after the 
war, he gave them other tasks as they be- 
came more nimble, with the result that 
his patients provided their own splints, 
artificial limbs, and even metal operating 
tables.”—From the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 


MECHANOTHERAPY AND RE- 
EDUCATION 
The National Union of Cripples has 


opened an inquiry on the status of mech- 
anotherapy in France, and has appoint- 


ed a committee of which the president 
will be Eugene Rochard, general secre- 
tary of the Surgical Society of Paris, 
It seems that at present the health service 
is interested only in giving professional 
reéducation. Rochard thinks that, aside 
from this, mechanotherapy ought not be 
neglected. This concerns notably men 
injured by fractures and who are liable, 
during treatment, to ankyloses or muscu- 
lar atrophies and who in their working 
capacity will be in a state of inferiority 
as compared with their non-crippled fel- 
lows. They may recover in a great ma- 
jority of cases and be returned to their 
combatants unit or be restored to their 
full working capacity. Mechanotherapy 
alone can attain this result. Rochard 
thinks that the question of mechanother- 
apy has been badly handled from the be- 
ginning of the war. In the first place, 
the proper way would have been to ap- 
point a commission of surgeons who 
would have studied all existing apparatus, 
chosen the best among them, and advised 
their adoption by the health service. In- 
stead of that, they employed, without pre- 
liminary inquiry, apparatus badly con- 
ceived, awkward, and not effective for its 
purpose. This has resulted in neglect of 
the method, and mechanotherapy is dis- 
credited. It is time yet to return to this 
practise, which alone can restore the mo- 
tility of ankylosed articulations and the 
activity of atrophied muscles. 


INTER-ALLIES CONFERENCE ON THE 
DISABLED 


This conference, sitting in the Grand- 
Palais, May 8 to 12, inclusive, will be 
presided over by the President of the Re- 
public. The six questions to be discussed 
are: (1) physical reéducation ; (2) pro- 
fessional reéducation; (3) the placement 
and economic establishment of cripples; 
(4) the economic and social interests of 
the crippled; (5) the blind, the deaf, 
and those invalided by central nervous 
troubles, and (6) publications and propa- 
ganda. In addition to attendance on the 
sessions, visits will be made to the school 
for professional reéducation of Paris, to 
the National Professional Institute for 
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Invalids of the War at Saint Maurice, 
and to the Belgian Military Institute for 
Professional Reéducation of Port-Villez 
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(Eure).—From the Paris Letter, dated 
May 3, in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, June 2. 





THE BOY’S VOICE: ITS USE AND ABUSE* 


BY ERNEST DOUGLAS 


HE boy has two entirely opposite 

qualities of voice—one, the ordinary 
speaking, or, more properly, yelling reg- 
ister (he seldom assumes the conversa- 
tional tone), and the other, the singing 
voice or head-tone. The first of these 
has a limited range of something over an 
octave above middle C and lacks almost 
every essential of a musical tone. There 
are exceptions, of course, to this rule, but 
they are quite rare. The second variety 
is of a rich, flutelike quality, with a possi- 
ble compass exceeding that of a Patti or 
Neillsen. At first it is very weak, but 
can be rapidly developed under proper 
treatment. This is accomplished by call- 
ing on the boy to produce a tone above 
and beyond the “chest” voice; usually F, 
an octave and a half from middle C. 
This is carried downward with a dark 
vowel (“‘oo” or “who’’) in the soft head- 
tone. The voice may crack or lapse into 
the chest register when it reaches the 
break at the beginning, but is surely es- 
tablished by care and patience. After 
this is attained and securely placed below 
the break (C or D above middle C), de- 
scending scales with the various vowels 
are used, beginning with the dark ones 
and gradually working toward the 
brighter ones. Ascending scales are next 
resorted to, with the introduction of such 
exercises as are commonly followed in 
vocal instruction of the adult. 

The boy is taught to read the tones and 
semi-tones of the staff by the direct 
method ; C is called C and not “do,” and 
particular attention is paid to rhythm and 
accent. After several months of this 





*Delivered before the Teachers’ Institute, 
December 22, 1916, at the Polytechnic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, Cal. 

From The Living Church, March 10, 1917. 


branch of the course, the art of phrasing 
and enunciation is taken up. Our na- 
tional fault is careless pronunciation— 
nothing more than muscular laziness. 

What has gone before, though without 
it no artistic work is possible, is merely 
mechanical, the last and most important 
step being interpretation, in which the 
personality of the teacher is the main 
factor. A boy is just what you make of 
him and he is the true reflection of his 
teaching. These conditions make him the 
ideal and incomparable medium for the 
expression of church and cathedral music. 
I firmly believe that the boy’s voice in 
the service is worship of the highest or- 
der ; but it is unconscious worship. What 
is said of the boy in this connection can 
also be said of the man with some reser- 
vation ; but not of the woman. It is im- 
possible for her to eliminate her own per- 
sonality. She cannot sing unconsciously, 
but is always swayed by the knowledge 
that she is worshiping with her musical 
voice. It is not affected, but rather tem- 
peramental. May this not have been the 
fundamental reason for the disbarring of 
woman’s voice from any part in the old 
Hebrew worship? That custom still ob- 
tains in Europe and to a certain extent 
in the liturgical churches of our own 
land. 

It may appear strange to the unitiated 
that a child can be taught so easily and 
expeditely the art of singing, a task which 
the adult attains only after much time 
and labor. But there are three great fac- 
tors which operate in the boy’s favor: 
first, his wonderful power of imitation ; 
second, the utter lack of self-conscious- 
ness (so great an obstacle in the adult’s 
progress) ; and third, the relaxation of 
the throat muscles, due to his indiffer- 
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ence, _ It 1s immaterial to him whether he 
sings with the head or chest tone. 

The public schools in the eastern city 
whence I journeyed here hold a very high 
reputation as to standard in music, as 
well as in other branches of study. It 
was in this community that I had a vested 
choir, and in this choir an excellent so- 
prano boy. This lad was held up in ridi- 
cule before the school when the super- 
visor of music discovered that the boy 
was singing with the soprano section 
when, according to the teacher, he should 
sing bass; for, behold, he wore long 
trousers (being very tall for one of his 
age). It was only after I had explained 
to the board of education how impossible 
it was for a child to sing the high parts 
in an elaborate service and at the same 
time sing bass in school that the matter 
was finally adjusted. 

A teacher in one of the suburban dis- 
tricts of the city sent me two boys from 
her school to benefit from the advantages 
offered in the choir training. Coming 
some distance, they always arrived at the 
choir-room after the most important work 
had been done, meaning the vocal and 
breathing gymnastics, which I take up 
first. The teacher, finding out that the 
boys were not getting any such exercises, 
wrote me a letter expressing her regret 
that the boys were not receiving what 
they went for particularly and recom- 
mending to me a little book which she 
had used back East somewhere, E-vxer- 
cises for the Training of the Boy's Voice, 
in which special emphasis was placed on 
breathing, etc., thinking I might be fur- 
ther interested, as it was written by a 
man who had the same name I enjoy. 
It was the only time I have had my own 
work handed back to me. 

This created voice of the boy is ad- 
mirably fitted for the high parts and at 
the same time prevents the abuse of the 
natural register. The girl has no such 
safeguard and should be given the middle 
voice, and, in addition, be very carefully 
treated. In my opinion, a boy should not 
sing until his voice has assumed the man’s 
quality, unless he uses the head or arti- 
ficial voice. I often keep choristers from 
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the “cradle to the grave” without missi 
a service, by means of this tone, during 
the transitory stage. 

The attitude of the average boy toward 
singing is absolutely wrong. He treats it 
as mere girl’s play and does as little as 
possible to keep in standing. My experi- 
ence bears out the fact that the best sing- 
ers are the best and pluckiest athletes on 
the playground. 

You are all well acquainted with the 
fact that it is impossible to teach a class 
anything without order. The normal boy 
is by nature honest and a seeker after the 
truth. Taking this as a basis, it is not 
difficult to maintain discipline, providing, 
of course, that the strong hand be always 
ready for the “breaks.” Whatever pun- 
ishment is necessary must be prompt and 
to the point, without compromise. It was 
not long ago that I had a very useful boy 
in St. Paul’s choir, an only child, accus- 
tomed to having his own way at home 
and in school, who, upon realizing his 
importance to me, suddenly “went bad.” 
It was too good a voice to lose without 
an effort to keep. I give him some much- 
needed advice, not altogether verbal, and 
which he never got at home. It converted 
the boy into a loyal supporter and brought 
me the hearty commendation of his 
father, who told me, owing to the moth- 
er’s decided views on corporal purish- 
ment, he deemed it unwise to use ‘ny 
prescription at home. 





Dr. Lazarus Ludwig Zamenhof died on Sat- 
urday, April 21, at the age of 57. He had 
always been delicate physically, but an intel- 
lectual giant. At the age of four he read and 
wrote well. He studied medicine at Moscow 
University, receiving his degree in 1885, when 
he returned to Warsaw and became an ophthal- 
mologist. It seems probable that the polyglot 
population of that capital directed his attention 
to the need for a universal language; at any 
rate, two years later he published the first text- 
book of Esperanto.—From an editorial in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 





Tuincs THAT Count.—One of our boys who 
left us last year has just returned to pay us 
a little visit. He is earning $100 a month; but 
what pleased us most of all was his expresse 
wish to pay off an old debt to the sch 
which his father had incurred—From The 
Maryland Bulletin. 
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RE-EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION. OF CRIPPLES MAIMED 
AND OTHERWISE DISABLED BY WAR* 


HE importance of the work looking 
EE toward the rehabilitation of the 
maimed and crippled, using these two 
terms to cover the great number of dif- 
ferent kinds of defects which have been 
produced, is being appreciated more and 
more by the Belgian, English, and 
French governments, and by the special 
physicians and others who have been 
compelled to deal with certain of the 
problems. This is shown both by the 
number of institutions which have been 
established, and which are being planned, 
and by the amount of space in the med- 
ical journals which is given to the con- 
sideration of the various factors involved. 
More recently there have been numerous 
expressions of criticism that these mat- 
ters were neglected at the beginning of 
the war, and many hopes that more ener- 
getic measures would now be taken to 
deal with this class which had been neg- 
lected. 

As the result of previous wars and of 
accidents in industrial pursuits numerous 
crippled and maimed have been produced. 
Except in relatively few cases these indi- 
viduals have been permitted to bear their 
infirmities as well as they could, and the 
burden of their support has fallen on 
their families, or on the State if they be- 
came social parasites, beggars, and the 
like. 

In many cases these individuals have 
gravitated to the poor-houses or to spe- 
cial homes for the crippled, where they 
have been supported mostly in idleness. 
Now, however, it is being appreciated 
that great effort, and as concerted as is 
possible, must be made to limit the para- 
sitic conditions and to make these rela- 





*Statement of Dr. S. I. Franz to the con- 
ference on the reéducation and rehabilitation 
of maimed, crippled, and otherwise disabled 
soldiers, held under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Medical Board of the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense. 
From The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, July 7. 


tively incompetents as competent as pos- 
sible. For the general welfare of the 
nation as a whole, for the comfort and 
the well-being of the individuals, a lats- 
ses-faire method of dealing with them 
cannot, and should not, be tolerated. No 
matter whether or not pensions will be 
provided for partial or for complete sup- 
port, humanitarian and social interests 
demand that something more shall be 
done. Efforts must be made to bring 
about a functional betterment for the 
performance of those operations which 
will make the individual a useful and a 
productive member of society. On the 
side of the individual, efforts must be 
made to prevent the mental attitude of 
dependence and of woefulness, and this 
attitude or tendency to this attitude must 
be replaced by one of effort, of pride in 
accomplishment, and of self-help. 

Statistics are not available regarding 
the number of those who require special 
treatment of the nature of reéducation. 
That the number is not a small one, and 
that in case the war continues for any 
length of time for our troops the number 
will not be small in these United States, 
are evidenced by the efforts which are 
being made in the countries which have 
been at war for nearly three years to 
bring about a medical and public appre- 
ciation of the conditions. The several 
conferences of the allied nations at which 
the different aspects of the general prob- 
lems (medical, educational, scientific, so- 
cial, etc.) have been discussed have also 
shown the need of preparation for many 
more than are now taken care of. 

Borne has divided these individuals 
(and has grouped with them certain oth- 
ers) into three general classes: 

1. Those who, with immediate care, 
can be made almost perfect. (This group 
includes those who have been operated 
on, but who have been compelled to re- 
main quiet and almost motionless, and 
who consequently have also suffered from 
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muscular atrophies and ankyloses. Here 
also come the tendon retractions, the de- 
fects which are due to adherent binding 
cicatrices, etc. In some cases it may take 
as long as six months to get an individual 
of this class normal or approaching his 
normal condition. Many of these indi- 
viduals have been incapacitated in the 
manners mentioned because of lack of 
appreciation of the possibilities of the 
production of such defects.) 

2. Those who are definitely educable, 
or who are readaptable to work of some 
kind, but who cannot return to their for- 
mer occupations on account of the de- 
fects which have been produced. (The 
class includes all those who have lost a 
part of the body, such as a hand, or foot, 
or arm, or leg, or even one or more fin- 
gers. In these cases, after surgical inter- 
ventions, amputations, and the like, it 
may take only three or four months to 
make the individual as nearly normal as 
he can be made. This includes, of course, 
necessary orthopedic appliances. ) 

3. Those who are so severely and ex- 
tensively mutilated and infirm that noth- 
ing can be done for them. (Relatively 
few of this class will exist. Some of 
those now thought to be incapable of 
training will be found to be amenable to 
some kind of treatment, and this is one 
of the problems which will need to be 
considered. Those who cannot be ben- 
efited by treatment of any kind, educa- 
tional or otherwise, will probably have to 
be kept as permanent wards in special in- 
stitutions or in homes for disabled sol- 
diers. ) 

It has been estimated by Amar that if 
proper and prompt treatment is available 
80 per cent of the whole number are re- 
educable. Some of those who are not 
counted in this classification will probably 
be dealt with in special institutions, where 
they may also be educated. This is true 
of the blind and the deaf. Of the total 


which he considers educable, Amar also 
counts that at least three-quarters may 
be unconditionally returned to some kind 
of gainful occupation and to useful social 
life, after they have been given the train- 
ing which their conditions warrant. The 
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remaining quarter can be instructed in 
certain occupations, and can carry them 
out for such a period of time that will 
enable them to be useful, although their 
physical condition may make them very 
slow in performance and may prevent 
their active competition with more nor- 
mal individuals. For this last class, there- 
fore, special workshops may be required, 
special positions may need to be sought, 
and some may need special permanent 
care. 

Already in France and in England 
much work has been done with the 
maimed and crippled, as has been said, 
and the kinds of occupations which have 
been undertaken by these defectives are 
numerous. Besides farming and _ horti- 
culture, for which many have special apti- 
tude and previous special training and 
for which their infirmities are not pro- 
hibitive, the following occupations have 
been taught, or retaught, to certain indi- 
viduals: clerical work, stenography and 
typewriting (with the necessary instruc- 
tion in writing, drawing, geography, 
arithmetic, commercial law, important 
languages besides the native language), 
carpentry, wood turning and carving, 
tailoring, brushmaking, basketmaking, 
shoemaking, book-binding, trussmaking, 
making orthopedic appliances, locksmith- 
ing, making chains, making mats and 
rugs, making playthings, working in 
wood and in iron in making articles for 
ornaments, plastic arts. 

It will readily be seen, therefore, that 
a considerable number of occupations are 
open to those who have been maimed or 
crippled, and that many more will be 
found in our industrial establishments 
there is no doubt. In the selection of an 
occupation there should be considered 
carefully the tastes and the previous apti- 
tude of the individuals, their past occu- 
pations, the degree of education, and 
great care must be exercised that caprice 
is not given a way, so that an individual 
select such an occupation that is incon- 
sistent with his infirmity, and that, if not 
entirely consistent, is so time-consum- 
ing that the cost of reéducation is out of 
proportion to any expected gains that the 
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individual may make subsequently. In 
many cases also it is necessary to limit 
the kinds of occupations from which se- 
lection may be made, for certain occupa- 
tions may tend to increase an existing in- 
firmity, such as a contracture or a laxity 
of an articulation, which cannot be cor- 
rected. 

Rochard has criticized the conduct of 
the reéducation work in France because 
of the lackadaisical methods which were 
used at the beginning. The corrective 
apparatus was badly conceived, awkward 
and not effective for its purpose in many 
cases, and due regard was not paid to the 
individual. It is important that each in- 
dividual be considered as an individual, 
and that he be treated with that kind of 
mechanotherapeutic measure that will be 
best fitted to his particular needs, and at 
the same time that if any corrective ap- 
paratus is needed this should be consid- 
ered in relation to the occupation that the 
individual is to undertake as a matter of 
rehabilitation and also in relation to the 
defect which is present. 

Perhaps no better general outline of 
what is needed can be cited than that of 
a commission of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, which has recommended as 
follows : 

1. A service of physical treatment, con- 
sisting of hydrotherapy, electrotherapy 
(including roentgenotherapy), mechani- 
cal treatment, medical gymnastics, and 
massage, should be made available at the 
earliest possible date for all soldiers need- 
ing it who are disabled by war. 2. Cen- 
ters of physical treatment, comprising all 
the foregoing methods, should be estab- 
lished throughout the country on an ade- 
quate scale, and wherever possible in as- 
sociation with general hospitals, so that 
other forms of special treatment and 
diagnosis may be readily available. 3. At 
such centers there should be a uniform 
system of measurements and records. 4. 
Centers of reéducation and centers of 
physical treatment should be closely asso- 
ciated. 

In any consideration of the general 
matter of reéducation and rehabilitation 
one matter must be given due attention, 


namely, the placing of the men after the 
reéducation has been completed. It would 
be a waste of time and effort if such indi- 
viduals were reéducated and they were 
refused by the public to take advantage 
of their possibilities. The organization 
of the work must deal with these matters, 
and perhaps with such other things as are 
being considered in France, like mutual 
societies, organizations, and codperative 
endeavors for the general benefit of the 
members ; and propaganda for the popu- 
larization of the work of. these men, for 
their utilization in a variety of ways, 
should not be too lightly considered. 

Dr. Amar, one of the most noted of the 
French leaders in the movement for re- 
habilitation, has protested against the lack 
of preparation and the failure to provide 
suitable facilities for the proper prosecu- 
tion of the work when the maimed first 
came in. He has insisted on the necessity 
for full preparation and on the necessity 
for careful, scientific, and thorough work. 
In this regard he has said: “The time has 
come for organizing the work of the 
wounded in such a manner that each one 
may take his true place in the social ma- 
chine and contribute according to his abil- 
ity.” And, in like vein, Regnier, after 
pointing out some of the difficulties of the 
work at the beginning, has emphasized 
the need of a careful “scientific organiza- 
tion” if the work is to be conducted for 
the greatest benefit of the country and of 
the individuals who have helped their 
country and who desire to be returned to 
that condition in which they may be of 
the greatest help to themselves and to 
their fellows. 


—_——_—_ 


AN EXCELLENT OPENING FOR DEAF 
WOMEN 


On page 393 Miss Bruhn relates how a grad- 
uate of a school for the deaf entered her 
school and took the normal training course 
and is now a successful teacher of lip-reading 
to hard-of-hearing adults. This should prove 
good news to the educated graduates of schools 
for the deaf who are looking for the proper 
profession to enter, for no profession has a 
higher standing and few offer as promising a 
future. 








DR. G. HUDSON MAKUEN, TEACHER 





BY MARY SUMMERS STEEL 


GEORGE HUDSON MAKUEN, M. D. 


R. G. HUDSON MAKUEN, son 

of George and Ellen Makuen, was 
born July 16, 1855, at Goshen, N. Y. In 
the midst of his active life, feeling the 
need of a rest, he returned to his old 
home, hoping to regain his usual vigor, 
and there he was called away from his 
great work, on February 21, 1917. 

By his death there was removed from 
those who depended upon his clear rea- 
soning, sound judgment, and just deci- 
sions for guidance a tower of strength 
which radiated inspiration and power to 
those associated with him. He _ was 
friend, helper, physician, and preémi- 
nently a teacher. Being an untiring stu- 
dent, studying the viewpoint of others, 
and an original thinker, he acquired 
knowledge and disseminated it in the 
manner of Shakespeare’s “Mercy,” which 
“droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven.” Without thinking of his own 
powers, but filled with his subject, he 
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gave to others in clear, distinct tones and 
concise, convincing manner the result of 
his conclusions. To be associated with 
him was an education, as his methods, 
conversation, deportment, and _ living 
were examples to be emulated. 

Dr. Makuen taught his patients with de- 
fective speech how to correct the defect 
and how to practise and use normal 
speech; he taught his patients codpera- 
tion; a frightened, nervous, spoiled, re- 
fractory child who could not be controlled 
by others was soon taught to do some- 
thing which helped with an examination, 
and the “naughty” one became good and 
began to enjoy himself. Patients went 
into his private office with dejected mien 
and came out smiling, with a new expres- 
sion of courage, having been taught as 
well as treated. 

The following is a quotation from an 
address by Dr. Makuen to teachers: “I 
believe in the teacher’s art. I believe in 
it so thoroughly that if I were not al- 
lowed to make use of it in connection 
with the therapeutic and surgical art I 
should feel that I was being deprived of 
one of the most effective weapons against 
disease and death.” 

Many of Dr. Makuen’s distinguished 
confréres have paid tribute to his medi- 
cal and surgical skill, “his quiet, modest, 
and dignified bearing,” “his refined, cul- 
tured mind,” “his genial form of ad- 
dress,” calling attention to “his graceful, 
deliberate, and convincing contributions 
to the literature of medical science,” and 
to “his success in bringing the correction 
of defects of speech up to a scientific and 
ethical plane.” One has called him “a 
good man, a kind friend, an able phy- 
sician, and a devoted husband.” Shall 
we not add one more leaf to this wreath? 
He was unique as a teacher. 

His wish would be that the teachers of 
“speech” may take his favorite quotation 
from Browning as a motto, “A man’s 
reach should be beyond his grasp, of 

what’s a heaven for”? and go forward to 
better things. 
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LEARNING LIP-READING BY THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD * 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


HEN the American Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech 
for the Deaf held its ninth summer meet- 
ing, in Providence, R. I., in June, 1912, 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell spoke a few 
words about the method which I am here 
to represent. 

He said: “I am bound to confess the 
fact that there is a great deal in the lip- 
reading of Miss Bruhn that is valuable 
in our work; but there is one thing that 
struck me—that there is a radical differ- 
ence between her method of looking at 
speech-reading or lip-reading and ours 
that may be significant. We look to po- 
sitions of the vocal organs; she looks to 
movements. There is something very 
significant there.”’+ 

That was said five years ago. The 
Miller-Walle method was thus viewed 
by one whose opinion we all value so 
highly. 

This summer meeting seems to me a 
most fitting time to bring before you an 
outline of the work that this school has 
tried to accomplish, and thereby show 
whether Dr. Bell’s words, “there is a 
great deal in this lip-reading that is val- 
uable in our work,’ have proven to be 
true. Has the “radical difference” of 
which he spoke, namely, movements of 
the vocal organs rather than positions, 
proved as “significant” as he suggested 
it might become ? 

Statistics showing the growth of the 
school and the extent over which the 
method has spread may serve to show 
that the Miller Walle method has stood 
the test and has taken a place in the field 
of work of which most of you here to- 
day are representatives. 

In June, 1912, two schools—Mt. Airy 





*Read at the Twenty-first Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at the American School for the 
Deaf, Hartford, Conn., June 29 to July 3, 1917. 

+ See Tue Vo.ta Review, pages 428-430, No- 
vember, 1912. 


and the Clark School, in Northampton— 
had introduced the method. In five years 
25 other schools have been added to the 
list, and 135 teachers connected with 
these schools have been under my per- 
sonal instruction, and 41 young women 
who are deaf have graduated from my 
training school in Boston. The schools 
are attended by children who receive 
their education there, while the home 
school in Boston is open to adults only 
and to normal pupils who wish the train- 
ing course for teachers. In other words, 
the Muller-Walle method has today a 
threefold use: 

1. As a benefit to the adult whose 
deafness, whether slight or serious, has 
become a hindrance. 

2. As a part of the education of the 
deaf child. 

3. As a means of earning a livelihood 
for the deaf adult who, being shut out of 
sO many positions, wishes to train for a 
lip-reading teacher. 

Taking them in this order, let us first 
consider its benefits to the deaf adult. 

Of whom does this class of pupils con- 
sist? That may be answered by one 
word—everybody; voung and old, rich 
and poor, wise and otherwise. My young- 
est pupil was 14 years of age, and I have 
had four who were over 80 years old. 
The deaf adult does not take up the 
study of lip-reading as he does music, be- 
cause he has a talent; or art, because he 
wishes to become acquainted with the old 
masters; or dramatics, because he hopes 
to win laurels; but he wishes to regain 
by a substitute what has been lost; he is 
eager to get as far as possible on a level 
with his hearing associates again, and 
neither he nor his teacher. has.more than 
a vague idea of his ability as a student in 
this art. So besides being equipped with 
a good method, the teacher must. also 
make it her task to study how to present 
it according to the particular ability of 
the individual. One student may excel 
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another because he has keener eyesight ; 
another because he has greater power of 
concentration. One student may have 
both of these qualities ; another may lack 
both of them. In short, we must study 
to bring out in each individual the quali- 
ties that go to make up the best lip- 
reader, which (to quote one of my 
pupils) are: The eye of a huntsman, the 
insight of an artist, the rhythm of a mu- 
sician, the concentration of thought of a 
scientist, the ruthlessness of purpose of 
a financier, the vision of a mind-reader, 
and the ability of the little boy who al- 
ways “guessed right the very first time.” 

At first thought the apparent absence 
of these qualities may appear a rather 
discouraging proposition, for is it not a 
fact that very few people possess them? 
But is it really the absence of these quali- 
ties or the absence of the development 
that the teacher may be facing? I am 
sure it is the latter. Is it not so among 
the hearing as well as the deaf? The 
late Prof. H. Minsterberg, of Harvard, 
has put before the public a number of 
tests which verify my statement. Per- 
haps some of you have seen his motion 
pictures which he used as tests. My at- 
tention was called to them by one of my 
friends. The audience, she said, was in- 
formed that the motion picture was to 
test the power of observation. Some- 
thing was missing in the picture. What 
was it? An automobile is seen approach- 
ing from a distance, in broad daylight, 
down the road. My friend, as she said, 
“could not see anything missing” until 
the automobile stopped—the chauffeur 
got out and put in its place the large left- 
hand headlight which had been removed. 
Of course, every one exclaimed, “Is it 
possible that I didn’t notice that big 
thing was missing?” Frequent tests of 
this kind would soon show, however, that 
it was not the lack of the power of ob- 
servation, but rather the lack of its de- 
velopment. And so it is with many of 
the qualities that go to make up a good 
lip-reader. They lie dormant and need 
only be awakened and developed. This, 
then, is the first task of the lip-reading 
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teacher, followed closely by one of no 
less importance—the successful teaching 
of the method. 

The Miiller-Walle course given to the 
hard-of-hearing adult consists of a series 
of simple, carefully graded lessons pre- 
sented to the student in the order of their 
difficulty and covering the ground of 
sound combinations as thoroughly as 
possible. Those of you who are familiar 
with the method know that it is in the 
study of the ever-varying combinations 
of sounds that we lay the most stress 
and, moreover, not in the form of words, 
but in syllables. Movements of the vocal 
organs, the passing from one sound to 
another, producing the so-called inter- 
movements—this is the basis of the 
Miller-Walle method. 

I wish to emphasize particularly today 
the value of this syllable practise. 

Beginning with the five vowels—a, 6, 
00, a, and €é—we show the movement of 
each. 

a, downward movement of the jaw. 

0, forward movement of the lips. 

60, more forward movement of the 
lips. 

a, backward movement of the lips. 

é, more backward movement of the 
lips. 

These vowels are then practised in 
groups of two or three. Example: a 6; 
60 4a; 006;44;6€4;@a;6a400;644; 
44a€;4€00;6004;446é; 4 60 6, ete. 

Next we place consonants before these 
vowels. Taking in the first lesson f, s, 
m, th, sh, and w, we form syllables, as 
fa, £6, £00, £4, sha, sh6, thd, tha, wa, ete. 

The vowel movement is the principal 
movement of the whole syllable. The 
consonants, especially those that precede 
the vowel, take more or less the direction 
of the vowel that follows them and there- 
fore are subject to many changes. The 
letter “f,” for example, pronounced alone 
shows a backward movement of the 
lower lip. The upper lip remains sta- 
tionary. But “f” before a vowel, as in 
f6, £60, both lips move in the direction 
of the 6 and 60, in order to give the nec- 
essary intermovement and to pronounce 
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the vowel without pausing. The same is 
true in fa and féé, the lips immediately 
take the direction of the vowel—in this 
case a backward movement. Now, in 
order to learn to distinguish the mani- 
fold changes which consonants in con- 
nection with the different vowels under- 
go, they must be practised in every pos- 
sible combination. Syllables are given in 
groups of two or more. They should be 
given with the fluency of rapid speech. 
The teacher must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the order. No one realizes 
until he tries it the difficulty of thinking 
quickly and giving syllables smoothly. 
If the teacher hesitates, she misleads the 
pupil by giving incorrect movements. If 
the pupil has difficulty in recognizing the 
movements, they may be given more 
slowly at first, but should always be re- 
peated with increased speed. 

The following is a syllable drill from 
the first lesson: 


sa fa ma sho 

sa £6 ma sho mé 

sa fé shé ma sho mé 

sa ma She may show me the way. 
Ma sa 

Ma sé 

Ma so 


In each subsequent lesson one or more 
sounds are taught and these are always 
practised with the syllables previously 
learned. By placing the new movement 
with the familiar ones the visible charac- 
teristic is more plainly brought out. 

In the fourth lesson the vowel 4 is 
taught. Here we have a downward 
movement of the jaw, and at the same 
time there is a slight forward movement 
of the lips. We have had the downward 
movement for a and the forward move- 
ment for 6. Therefore the mere defini- 
tion of the movement for a means little 
to the pupil. The point is to show 
wherein the difference lies. Compare fa 
fa: ma ma; sa sa, and note that there is 
not so much downward movement for a 
as for 4. Then compare f6 fa, s6 sa, m6 
ma, and note that the lips do not move so 
far forward for a as for 6. 4 lies be- 
tween a and 6. In the sixth lesson we 
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practice “r’” before a vowel. The move- 
ment is explained to the pupil and is then 
practised in syllables, thus: 


he ro wé ma ro 

he ri we ma ra 

he ra ma wé ra 

he roi ma we ré 

he rou ma wé ré sé 
he roo ma wé ré soo 


ma wé ré si 

wé ma ré si 

we ma ré séé 

wé ma receive 

We may receive them. 


he ma roo 
he ma ré 

sé mé ré 

sé meé ro 

shé sa mé ro 


Notice that syllable drills are more 
practical in learning lip-reading than 
memorizing rules. For the lip-reader it 
is not so much a question of actual 
knowledge as skill and ability in reor- 
ganizing the movements rapidly. This 
ability can only be attained by systematic 
practise. 

Why are syllables better than words? 
Simply this: When does the hard-of- 
hearing adult have to read words uttered 
alone? Very rarely except in answer to 
questions, and then usually the form of 
the question will guide him. Words 
studied alone are useless. If man, pan, 
ban, band, pant, mad, bad, and pat, 
spoken alone, are produced by identi- 
cally the same movements, why is it not 
better to have the student for the time 
being consider them only as syllables and 
concentrate his thoughts on the move- 
ments, which as soon as they are mas- 
tered are put in combination with other 
syllables and form complete thoughts, 
which we call sentences ? 

Those of you who are familiar with 
my text-book* know that easy sentence 
practise is commenced in the very first 
lesson. There are two reasons for this. 
The first is that I believe the student 
should at once put his newly acquired 
knowledge to practical use, just as a child 





*The Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf (Bruhn Lip-Reading System). 
By Martha E. Bruhn, Principal of the Miuller- 
Walle School of Lip-Reading and the Miiller- 
Walle Training School for Teachers in Boston, 
Mass. $2. 
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who has been taught a new punctuation 
mark must be shown how to use it by as 
many illustrations as possible. So the 
new consonant or syllable must be shown 
in short sentences in order that the eye 
may become trained to watch for it in 
different combinations. Of course, in 
giving these sentences so early in the 
course they will contain many sounds 
that have not-been taught ; but that brings 
us to the second reason why I have put 
them in my text-book in the first lesson. 
Sentences must not be taught as a series 
of individual movements, but as a whole 
or complete thought. The lip-reader who 
thinks he must distinguish every indi- 
vidual movement in a spoken sentence 
will never be as successful as the one who 
combines quickly and unconsciously the 
visible characteristics with the thought 
that the speaker wishes to convey. The 
new consonant or syllable that has just 
been taught must, of course, be empha- 
sized, or at least it must not be crowded 
in among more important words, so that 
the attention of the student is distracted 
from it. In lesson six, then, where “r” 
before a vowel is taught, such words as 
read, write, row, raise, and roam should 
be used. A part of the time devoted to 
sentence practise must be given to verb 
practise or drills in which the verb re- 
ceives the most attention. Take the verb 
read, and practise in this way: 

Read it over. 

Read it well. 

Read it to yourseif. 

Read it out loud. 

Read between the lines. 

| will read it to you. 

Read it over and tell me if it is right. 

But the student must not be kept too 
long on sentences. He wishes to learn to 
understand a conversation. The Miiller- 
Walle method has for the step immedi- 
diately preceding the informal conyersa- 
tion lesson its so-called story develop- 
ment exercise, which is both enjoyable 
and instructive. There are 27 such story 
exercises in my text-book. The story it- 
self can be told in a very few words, and 
it would be very dull to listen to it over 


and over again when the point is known 
to the listener. The ‘story development” 
has a great deal of repetition, but the 
student is kept in anticipation of the cli- 
max and so does not lose his interest in 
the story. These stories suggest good 
topics for informal conversation—travel, 
sports, familiar quotations, quaint say- 
ings of children, ete——and the material 
thus obtained may be used for advanced 
class work. The gathering of an abun- 
dance of the right material to be kept on 
hand for the pupils under private in- 
struction or in class has no doubt often 
been somewhat of a task to those of you 
who have given these courses to adults, 

Knowing from experience what a va- 
riety of material is necessary to fill the 
demand, I published this game last year. 
It is entitled “Work and Play,’’* which 
suggests that it may be used as work in 
the teaching or reviewing of lessons, or 
it may be placed in the hands of a group 
of advanced students as a game. Al- 
though four games are suggested in the 
directions, much is left to the ingenuity 
of the pupil to plan out new ways of 
playing. 

Now we come to the second use of the 
Miiller-Walle method as a part of the 
education of the deaf child. How much 
of the instruction given to the adult can 
be adapted to the child? My visits to 
the various institutions for the deaf— 
Mount Airy, in Philadelphia; Clarke 
School, in Northampton, and the Ala- 
bama School—have convinced me that 
this method may be used to great advan- 
tage by the teachers in the upper grades 
in these schools. 

The progress in the teaching of speech 
to the deaf child has been so remarkable 
that in many cases he is now on a level 
with his hearing companions. He can 
converse with them, attend lectures, and 
join classes in nearly every branch of 
learning. Why, then, should not a method 
like the Miiller-Walle method for the 
adult deaf be used in the schools? When 
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the deaf child has reached a certain point 
in his school career, the exercises, drills, 
and stories in my text-book will be use- 
ful, and the syllable practise will aid in 
training his eye to accurate observation. 

I consider it one of the greatest com- 
pliments I can pay to those who teach in 
these institutions that I have been able 
to take some of their pupils who have 
“outgrown” their schools and put them 
right into my advanced classes, and they 
have certainly done themselves and their 
teachers great credit. One of these pupils 
took my normal training course and is 
teaching. Think of what it means! A 
young person who has never heard the 
human voice in his life conversing with 
ease with the deaf adults who perhaps 
have only very recently lost their hear- 
ing. No wonder the word “deaf-mute”’ 
is no longer used! 

In the institutions in which my method 
has been introduced I have personally 
conducted the classes for the instruction 
of the teachers at the respective schools. 
In this way all the teachers who desire 
may attend and get what may be best 
adapted to the needs of their grades. 

The third and final use of the Miiller- 
Walle method is, as has been said, a 
means of earning a livelihood for the 
deaf adult who, being shut out of so 
many positions, wishes to train to be- 
come a lip-reading teacher. In regard to 
this, | am able to speak of my personal 
experience, for it was not until I had 
taught German and French for a num- 
ber of years that I became deaf and 
found myself face to face with the prob- 
lem, “What shall I do now?” Only those 
who have found themselves in this posi- 
tion can realize what it means, and as an 
encouragement to those I will say a few 
words about this field of work. 

The Miiller- Walle normal training 
course is offered, of course, to the hear- 
ing adult as well as the hard of hearing. 
That the former can prepare in a much 
shorter time than the latter is self-evi- 
dent. The length of time required for 
the hearing teacher may vary greatly, de- 
pending naturally upon his experience 


and adaptability. If he has been a 
teacher of the deaf and only wishes to 
add the Miiller- Walle method to his 
training, he can master it in a few weeks. 
My summer training courses are for 
experienced teachers who, having been 
graduated from some normal school, have 
a knowledge of the principles of educa- 
tion, logic, and psychology, and can cover 
the ground in two weeks—daily instruc- 
tion from 9 to I1.30 a. m. 

The special course for this season opens 
July 5, immediately following the close 
of this convention, and applications for 
the same may be made now. 

For the hearing adult who has never 
taught or prepared to teach, a longer 
course is much more advisable. He 
should have the experience of class-room 
training. His training should be the same 
as that of the deaf adult, but of course 
he will take less time, since he need not 
learn to read the lips himself. 

These training courses at my school in 
Boston are given during the entire school 
term, from October to June, and the stu- 
dent may apply at any time and begin 
training at once, advancing as rapidly as 
he is able. He receives individual in- 
struction and then devotes as much time 
as possible to practical experience in the 
class-room. The deaf pupil also receives 
instruction in advanced work in lip-read- 
ing and spends the entire morning at the 
school. A list of my deaf graduates who 
have opened schools in other cities may 
be found in any number of Tue VoLta 
REVIEW. 

The reasons why I have chosen to ar- 
range my normal courses in this way 
rather than setting a definite date for the 
opening are, first, because I feel that 
every student should be entitled to my 
personal supervision, which would be im- 
possible in large numbers, and, second, 
because most of my pupils come from a 
distance and must adjust their coming to 
conditions at home. And a third reason 
is this: Students come in touch with 
others in all stages of advancement—the 
beginner meets the graduate, the gradu- 
ate may lend a hand to the beginner. 
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We have tried to make the motto of 
our school the well-known words of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale: “Look forward and 
not backward. Look upward and not 
downward. Lend a hand.” 

In thanking you all for your kind at- 
tention, | wish to extend to every one a 
hearty invitation to visit my school in 
Boston, where visitors are always wel- 
come. 


DON'T WORRY 
BY VIRGINIA SINCLAIR 


One day this spring while doing a bit 
of desultory reading my glance chanced 
to fall upon a short, refreshingly to-the- 
point declaration, bearing on the time- 
worn subject, “Don’t Worry.” This dec-- 
laration, it seems, was sent by one Henri 
Raveau, a Paris business man who is 
now sergeant-at-arms of engineers at the 
front in France, to a friend in the United 
States of America. It is said to be very 
popular in the trenches. 

*“You have two alternatives: either 
you are mobilized or you are not. If not, 
you have nothing to worry about. If you 
are, you have two alternatives: either you 
are at camp or at the front. If you are 
in camp, you have nothing to worry 
about. If you are at the front, you have 
two alternatives: either you are in re- 
serve or you are on the fighting line. If 
in reserve, you have nothing to worry 
about. If you are on the fighting line, 
you have two alternatives: either you 
scrap or you don’t. If you don’t you 
have nothing to worry about. If you 
scrap, you have two alternatives: either 
you get hurt or you don’t. If you don’t, 
you have nothing to worry about. If you 
get hurt, vou have two alternatives: either 
you get slightly hurt or you get badly 
hurt. If only slightly hurt, you have 
nothing to worry about. If you get badly 
hurt, you have two alternatives: either 
you recover or you don’t. If you recover, 





*Because of the style, the writer found this 
excellent material for practise, either with one 
pupil or in a class. 


you have nothing to worry about. If 
you don’t, you have done with worry for- 
ever.” 

As I sat musing on the common sense 
and courage embodied in this war-time 
declaration, it occurred to me that those 
of us that are fighting the handicap of 
defective hearing have likewise “two 
alternatives” in many of the situations 
we encounter. With acknowledgment to 
the unknown author of the above, I sub- 
mit the following: 

You have two alternatives: either you 
have perfect hearing or your hearing is 
becoming defective. If you have perfect 
hearing, you have nothing to worry about. 
If your hearing is becoming defective, 
you have two alternatives: either you go 
to a doctor and the trouble is conquered 
or you become steadily worse. If you go 
to a doctor and the trouble is overcome, 
you have nothing to worry about. If you 
become steadily worse, you have two al- 
ternatives: either you are a recluse and 
won’t mind the loss of this precious sense 
or you begin to study lip-reading. If you 
won’t mind being hard-of-hearing, you 
have nothing to worry about. If you be- 
gin to study lip-reading, you have two 
alternatives: either lip-reading is very 
easy for you (a rare occurrence!) or it 
is difficult. If you are one of the rare 
natural lip-readers and the study is easy 
for you, you have nothing to worry about. 
If it is difficult for you, you have two 
alternatives: either you persevere patient- 
ly until you learn or you give up. If you 
persevere patiently until you learn, you 
have nothing to worry about. If you be- 
come discouraged and give up, you have 
wo alternatives: either you try, try again, 
and win out, or you succumb to your fate. 
If you try, try again, and win out, you 
have nothing to worry about. If you suc- 
cumb to your fate, you may worry your- 
self, your family, and your friends to the 
end of your life. 


Tell your hard-of-hearing friends to send to 
the Volta Bureau for free literature encourag- 
ing the study of lip-reading. Women of 80 
have become good lip-readers. 
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SOME ACTIVITIES OF THE SPEECH-READERS’ GUILD 
OF BOSTON 


BY MILDRED KENNEDY 


N THE June Voita Review there is 
1: short article entitled “Leagues for 
the Hard of Hearing.” <A _ paragraph 
therein states: “The Speech Readers’ 
Guild of Boston gives much time to lit- 
erary and social studies.” This writer 
must have been meagerly informed of the 
activities of the Guild during the past 
winter, and we take pleasure in sending 
the following facts to THE Vora RE- 
view for the benefit of its readers. 

The Guild is entirely directed and or- 
ganized by the hard of hearing. These 
are the only persons allowed to have a 
voice in the vote at business or other 
meetings. At the last business meeting 
in May an amendment to this effect was 
made in its constitution and _ by-laws. 
Bearing this in mind, perhaps the several 
activities its members have entered into 
during the last six months will seem more 
unique. 

Last January THe Vota ReEvIEW 
printed an account of the opening of our 
rooms in Trinity Court. A home of our 
own seemed to strengthen and increase 
the feeling of comradeship and well-be- 
ing that has bound us together from the 
first. ‘wice a month our members have 
met for a social afternoon, a paper or in- 
formal talk being given, followed by tea 
and simple refreshments. Some of the 
members “poured,” others served. The 
gatherings were most informal, social, 
and altogether pleasing. On other week 
days our rooms have been open during 
the afternoons for the benefit of mem- 
bers. Some one competent to give sys- 
tematic drill in lip-reading has been in 
attendance ready to give practise of this 
sort. Saturday afternoons have been de- 
voted to scholarship work, pupils coming 


then who could not afford time for les- 


sons on other days. 

In the midwinter the Guild formed a 
committee to take charge of the work of 
making surgical dressings, placing itself 
in touch with the head hospital in the city 
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for this kind of work. Our dressings are 
sent to the hospital and from there for- 
warded to France or some center in Eu- 
rope where such material is needed. It 
may be of interest to all who have fol- 
lowed this article thus far to add, up to 
June 12 we had delivered 174 small lap- 
arotomy pads 210 long laparotomy pads, 
and 232 large laparotomy pads. These 
must be folded with great care and then 
sewed ; an expert can make the smallest 
in not less than fifteen minutes, and the 
largest requires at least half an hour. 

The latter part of April we added an- 
other committee to supervise the knitting 
of articles for our navy. The chairman 
is responsible for procuring and distrib- 
uting yarn and receiving the finished arti- 
cles which are sent to the Navy League. 
To date the Guild has contributed 30 
articles, composed of sweaters, mufflers, 
wristers, helmets, mittens, and socks. 
Through the generous contributions of 
our members sufficient funds have been 
procured to keep us supplied with ma- 
terials for making the surgical dressings 
as well as yarn for knitting. 

In the early part of May we formed a 
committee on clerical work. This’ con- 
sists of volunteer workers who meet at 
the rooms to address, fold, and insert in 
their envelopes circulars or letters to be 
mailed. Orders have been filled for the 
Special Aid Society for American Pre- 
paredness, the Red Cross, and others. 
We have mailed over 11,234 post-cards 
and envelopes with folded letters. This 
work is growing rapidly since other so- 
cieties in the city find that the Guild is 
ready to do this kind of work, and we 
are constantly adding to our list of volun- 
teers who can be summoned to the rooms 
at short notice to fill an order. This, to- 
gether with the knitting, we expect to 
carry on through the summer. The mak- 
ing of surgical dressings will be discon- 
tinued during the summer months, as 
many of the committee are leaving the 
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city ; but the work will be resumed at the 
beginning of our fall activities. 

We feel that we have had a prosperous 
season, one filled with benefits to our- 
selves, founded upon activities of use that 
have fostered our unfoldment. We hope 
that next winter larger and more varied 
lines of work may be developed ; that we 
may enlarge our membership, and through 
so doing broaden the scope and strengthen 
the value of our work. 

The chief purpose of the Guild is to 
aid and encourage its members in ways 
that shall help them to be of use, both to 
themselves and to others; also that they 
may find therein a medium for self-ex- 
pression. One of our officers expressed 
its spirit well in these words: “If you're 
busy, then you’re happy. If you’re happy, 
then you’re well. There are things in the 
Guild to keep you busy. Come and help 
us, and we are sure we can help you.” 

The war has given ample opportunity 
for useful occupation in which we can 
take an active part. The Guild is more 
a social and philanthropic than a business 
or commercial organization. We try to 
keep in touch with all that may bring 
benefits to persons applying to us for aid, 
but at present we have nothing of the 
nature of an employment bureau or train- 
ing school; for such needs we refer in- 
quirers to The Industrial Union for the 
Deaf. 

Our common interests give us ample 
opportunity for the practise of lip-read- 
ing—the most proficient master of this 
subtle art feels at all times further need 
of this—so we meet together, it may be 
to make lip-reading the sole object, or, 
again, to spend an hour or two in work, 
such as making surgical dressings or ad- 
dressing long boxes filled with envelopes 
or post-cards. Always there is oppor- 
tunity for lip-reading, and with lip-read- 
ing much happiness and a quality of 
companionship that many of us have not 
known for years. 

A visitor coming to our rooms today 
would see this notice written by one who 
is a comparatively new member; she 
handed it to one of the Guild’s officers. 
Appreciating the worth of the sentiment 
expressed, it has been pinned on the bul- 


letin-board, where others may enjoy it 
also: 
“What the S. R. G. has taught me. 
This is a place where deaf people smile!” 
We are happy; we are busy; we look 
forward to our meetings, for we lip-read 
and do many other things besides. 


WHY PERPETUATE THE 
FALLACY ? 


It would be a fine thing for the deaf 
if those responsible for their education 
or for their subsequent oversight in any 
way would resolutely discountenance the 
publication of absurd photographs of 
them in the press. Quite recently an il- 
lustration of some alleged deaf persons 
doing garden work appeared in a well- 
known daily paper, and underneath it 
was printed “Even the deaf can help.” 
Presumably the hearing public was ex- 
pected to marvel at the fact that deafness 
was no insurmountable barrier to dig- 
ging. Pictures of deaf people singing 
hymns, of deaf couples being married, 
and of other ordinary happenings in their 
lives have often appeared in papers; but 
records of the things that matter and 
help are seldom noted. These absurd pic- 
tures do not help the deaf in any way at 
all. On the contrary, by perpetuating the 
ancient fallacy that deafness implies men- 
tal inferiority, and that it is a marvel 
that the deaf can do the simplest things 
in life, they do considerable harm to their 
cause. For whatever reasons these silly 
pictures are published, it is quite certain 
that those responsible for their appear- 
ance are no true friends of the deaf, who 
would be much better off without such 
“help.”—Editorial in The Teacher of the 
Deaf, June, 1917. 





HeLprut Co6pERATION.—The best coopera- 
tion may be found in the dissemination of 
helpful methods of interesting the hard of 
hearing in the serviceability of lip-reading, for 
bright suggestions often breed other sugges- 
tions that prove helpful, and soon there are 
many helpful plans where none existed before. 
Thus it is the part of wisdom to let the ethics 
of the profession take care of the ethics, and 
concentrate effort on the giving out of help- 
ful ideas. 
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HEREDITARY DEAFNESS 


R, E. S. TILLINGHAST, super- 

intendent of the Oregon School 
for the Deaf, has an interesting editorial 
in The Oregon Outlook for May 4, 
commenting on two articles in that issue 
in which the writers reach opposite con- 
clusions.’ Following is the editorial: 

We desire to call special attention to 
the two articles in parallel columns on 
the first page of this issue under the 
heading “Take Your Choice.” In these 
articles the writers reach opposite con- 
clusions, and, being very typical of most 
arguments on this subject, we think they 
are worth printing in double columns for 
easy comparison. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Meagher’s 
article is mainly a collection of opinions, 
while Mr. Robinson’s is mainly a state- 
ment of facts which he personally has 
observed. 

Two rather remarkable facts stand 
out: Mr. Robinson’s conclusion that 13 
per cent of the deaf children attending 
the Wisconsin school have deaf parents 
and are in all probability hereditarily 
deaf, and Mr. Meagher’s assertion that 
not a single child of 138 in Washington 
school has deaf parents. 

For purposes of comparison, we have 
looked up the data in Oregon and find 
the following : 

In one family both parents and four 
children are deaf. ‘These four children 
have four deaf uncles and aunts on one 
parent’s side and 27 deaf cousins in vari- 
ous States. Thus in the second genera- 
tion there are 31 deaf children. 

In another family the parents and both 
children are deaf. 

In another family the mother is ex- 
tremely, but not totally, deaf; four chil- 
dren are about equally so. 

In another family the mother is ex- 
tremely deaf and the son equally so. 

In still another family of three deaf 
children the grandmother was deaf. 

Not counting any of the above, there 
are four families having each two con- 


genitally deaf children and three families 
having three or more congenitally deaf. 

The facts as to Oregon and Wisconsin 
deaf seem to confirm strongly certain 
conclusions of Dr. KE. A. Fay, from his 
extensive study of several thousand mar- 
riages of deaf persons. The marriage of 
accidentally deaf persons having no con- 
genitally deaf relatives is scarcely more 
likely to result in deaf offspring than the 
marriage of normal hearing persons. 
But the marriage of persons born deaf 
who have deaf relatives will result in 
about one of every three children being 
deaf: Dr. Fay’s figures for these condi- 
tions are 172 marriages, 429 children, of 
whom 130 were deaf. We think these 
facts and figures should be constantly 
emphasized in every school for the deaf” 
in the United States. They should ‘be: 
explained to the other pupils. 

It is almost criminal in articles on this 
subject not to discriminate between the 
character of hereditary and adventitious : 
deafness, and directly or by implication 
to assert that there is practically no dan-*! 
ger of deaf children in any and all mar- ° 
riages of the deaf. Scientific studies! 
have shown that in certain classes of 
marriages of the deaf there is no danger: 
of deaf children and. in other classes: 
there is almost a certainty of deaf chil- 
dren. | 

By all means let us have a ‘campaign 
of education in discrimination. Let each: 
school publish exact facts regarding its 
own pupilage, as Mr. Warren Robinson 
has done, and supplement these with the 
most practical conclusions to be drawn 
from Dr. Fay’s studies. Let this be done 
not once, but regularly every year. Surely 
such a campaign will result in good, far 
more good than denouncing overenthu- 
siastic eugenists, who often are partly 
wrong, but very rarely all wrong. 


Eprrorta, Nore.— Mr. Robinson’s 
contribution to this interesting subject 
will be found on the next page. 
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CHILDREN OF DEAF PARENTS 


BY WARREN ROBINSON 


Last year we noticed that there seemed 
to be a proportionally large number of 
deaf children of deaf parents attending 
this school and we made up our mind to 
look into the matter a little. The follow- 
ing points were laid down as a guide: 

1. Is the child congenitally or adven- 
titiously deaf? 

2. If the latter, at what age did deaf- 
ness occur ? 

3. Are one or both parents congeni- 
tally deaf? 

4. Are the parents related ? 

5. If so, how? 

6. Had the parents any deaf relatives? 

Below is appended a general report of 
the investigation : 

One girl, whose parents were not born 
deaf, lost her hearing during the teething 
period. 

One couple states that their two chil- 
dren, a boy and girl, were not born deaf, 
though they themselves were. The boy 
lost his hearing when very small, from 
whooping cough, and the girl, who was 
born hard of hearing, has gradually be- 
come worse, until she can hear very little. 
Both parents had deaf relatives, the 
mother’s parents being deaf and the hus- 
band’s two brothers and one sister being 
similarly afflicted. 

Two girls, one of whom was born deaf 
but the other not, have deaf parents, one 
of whom is congenitally deaf, but it is 
not known whether the mother was born 
deaf or not. 

One couple congenitally deaf has six 
children—three boys and three girls— 
three of whom are now in school. 

One couple, both born deaf, has four 
children, all born deaf, three of whom 
are now in school. The father has a deaf 
brother who is also married and has two 
deaf children. 

Three’ children—a girl and two boys— 
were born deaf, so far as known. The 
parents of these children lost their hear- 
ing in infancy. The father has a deaf 
brother, born deaf, who is married to a 


woman who was not born deaf, and this 
couple has four children—two boys and 
two girls—all hearing. 

Two children, neither of whom was 
born deaf, one becoming deaf by a fall 
and the other gradually, have parents 
who were not born deaf either, but the 
father has a deaf uncle or uncles in Ger- 
many. 

There are two girls who were born 
practically deaf, whose father was born 
deaf, but their mother not. The father 
has a deaf brother who has four children, 
all born deaf. 

There are two boys and a girl who 
were all born deaf and their parents also. 
In this family there was a little girl who 
could hear, but could not speak, when 
she came to school in 1915. She could 
hear and recognize noises, but speech had 
no meaning to her at first. Gradually 
she began to hear intelligently, and after 
a year’s instruction became like any 
other hearing child and did not return to 
school. 

One couple has three children—two 
boys and one girl—one boy and the girl 
being born deaf and the other boy par- 
tially deaf, with a tendency to become 
total. 

Two children of one couple were born 
deaf and a third seemed to hear for seven 
or eight months and then became deaf. 
They are all boys, and two are in school. 
The father had a brother and sister born 
deaf who died in infancy. The mother 
became deaf from scarlet fever. Her 
own mother was hard of hearing. 

With the exception of one couple and 
three wives, all the eleven couples enu- 
merated were graduates of former pupils 
of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 
None of the husbands and wives was re- 
lated before marriage. These deaf cou- 
ples have practically 30 deaf children, 
and those now in school, numbering 26, 
form over 13 per cent of the attendance. 
These figures are surely enough to make 
the most indifferent pause and_ think. 
While it is out of the question to draw 
accurate conclusions from so small a 
body of statistics, yet they are in such 
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concentrated form as to offer sufficient 
warning against the consequence of such 
unions as have been pointed out in this 
brief investigation. 

Now for a remark or two concerning 
this matter as it relates to ourselves. No 
one can deny that deafness is not inher- 
ited or transmitted under certain condi- 
tions, and the first thing for us to do is 
to try and reduce its liability to a mini- 
mum. The first and probably the most 
important step toward this end is for two 
congenitally deaf persons to avoid mar- 
rying under any circumstances, and the 
second is for any two deaf people not 
born deaf, who contemplate forming a 
life partnership, to find out if there. are 
any deaf relatives in their respective 
families, and if such is the case to con- 
sult their family physician or some one 
familiar with such matters. This is a 
duty we deaf owe ourselves, our rela- 
tives, our friends, and the world in gen- 
eral. Deafness is a misfortune—a real 
one—as it not only imposes various lim- 
itations on intellectual, moral, and social 
life, but a greater handicap than for- 
merly, on account of the growing com- 
plexity of modern conditions under which 
all classes of people are obliged to labor 
for a living. 

Indeed, it does not appear too much to 
propose the starting of a campaign of 
education in regard to this matter in 
every State. — From The Wisconsin 
Times, Delavan, February 17. 


Eprrorra, Nore.— THE Vota ReE- 
virw for November, 1916, contains a 
graphical presentation of the results of 
300 marriages of the deaf reported in 
Dr. Fay’s book. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF READING 


The problem that should engage our 
best efforts for solution is: What will 
give the child the greatest linguistic 
power, or lay the broadest foundation 
for subsequent efficiency without impair- 


ing the naturalness of life behavior? 
, . . 
The principle of economy would cer- 


tainly dictate that we lead our young 
wards to the fields and woods at that 
time of life when they are veritable, liv- 
ing interrogation-points ; and the princi- 
ple of naturalness would prompt us to 
engage them in animated conversation at 
the period when their propensity for 
talking is well-nigh irrepressible. The 
winged word of mouth is saturated with 
color, and a large vocabulary of such 
words would prepare the pupil for rapid 
progress in reading after the age of 8, 
since the printed word would recall not 
only the thing or action for which it 
stands, but also the emotions that give 
the desired tone and inflection to the 
spoken word. It is of the highest im- 
portance, therefore, during these earliest 
years of training, to insure an extended 
familiarity with nature and environment 
in general, as well as a readiness to enter 
into conversation relating to actual ex- 
periences. Some standard ought to be 
set up indicating a minimum requirement 
of acquaintance with nature and its con- 
comitant vocabulary. 

The period from 8 to 12 is supremely 
the time for mastering the art of read- 
ing, filling up the storehouse of memory, 
and establishing habit. The one great 
heritage that should come to the child 
from the second division of the elemen- 
tary schools is the ability to read with 
large enjoyment to himself and others. 
If time limitations make it necessary for 
the teacher to omit some very desirable 
things from the daily program, the omis- 
sion certainly ought not to be from the 
exercise of reading. It may be well for 
our youth in the sixth grade to be taught 
how to compute the cost of plastering the 
walls and ceiling of a room of given di- 
mensions ; but if that must be done at the 
expense of reading, by all means let it 
be deferred until a little later, when it 
may be mastered in half the time. Every 
phase of the child’s education suffers 
immeasurably if the art of reading does 
not reach its proper consummation.— 
From “Standards in English,” by W. C. 
Sayrs, in Education for June. 

















ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


Read at the presentation of The Civic Forum Medal of Honor for Distinguished 


Public Service 


Three wizards called the lightnings to their hands 
And witched the world with wonder in all lands. 
Morse, with a flower-touch, loosed the winged word 
To ride the wires until the world’s end heard. 
Marconi shakes the ocean of the air, 

And sends our words into the Everywhere. 

But Bell flings off the cipher and the sign, 

And, with a cunning nearer the divine, 

Lets out across the void man’s living voice 

To sorrow or rejoice, 

Dispels the distances, shrinks up the spaces, 
Brings back the voices and the vanished faces, 
Holds men together tho the feet may roam, 
Makes of each land a little friendly home! 


The wires are everywhere, 

The tingling nerves of the air. 

Be-netting cities, speaking for all hearts, 

From floor to floor their whispered lightning darts. 
Looping the prairies, leaping hills and lakes, 

Over the world their whispered lightning shakes. 
They stitch the farms and link the battle-line ; 
They thread the Alps and down the Kongo twine; 
They throb among the Pyramids, and speak 
Where Fujiyama lifts her perfect peak. 


A fable it will seem in years to come: 

How Bell gave speech to spaces that were dumb. 
A fable it will seem: 

He was one man, the oné man with the dream. 
When youth was on his brow, 

He was a conscript burdened with a vow: 

He was a man constrained 

To seek a vision that the world disdained, 

A vision that called laughters to the lips, 
Laughters more stinging than the whistling whips. 


“Wither the spaces, speak across the miles?” 

How could the wise ones cover up their smiles! 
“Send out our syllables like flying birds?” 

How could the wise ones frame their scorn in words! 
3ut now the deed is done, 

And cried before the footsteps of the sun. 

Honor the man whose gift from the All-Good 

Is shrinking earth into one neighborhood. 


And so, great guest, magician of the voice, 

We come to crown that gray head, and rejoice. 
We gather here to-night 

To glory a little in your life’s long fight. 

Take at our hands this humble wreath of praise 
For all the toil and victory of your days. 

Take this poor wreath: ’tis all we have to give 
To those that nobly serve and nobly live. 
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ACHIEVING SUCCESS WITH LIP-READING* 


BY ELSIE H. SIMONDS 


ROBABLY many have told you at 
these evening gatherings that it gave 
them great pleasure to be with you. No 
doubt this was true. But my pleasure 
seems especially great, and I hope that 
yours will be, when you realize that I 
am not a stranger at all, but a lip-reader, 
just like yourselves. Although I do hear 
slightly, | know all about the difficulties 
and discouragements of deafness. But 
that isn’t my stopping place! For I have 
learned, too, what a great blessing lip- 
reading is. It has filled my life with hope 
and joy and it will do the same for you. 
You can hardly realize how much lip- 
reading has meant to me unless I tell you 

a ¥ inf 
quite frankly about my life. This I 
should hesitate to do if I did not feel, 
from the very beginning, that you would 
understand my motive. 

As a child I had sufficient hearing to 
learn to talk; thus my parents did not 
suspect any deafness for some time. 
They began to wonder why I did not 
“speak when I was spoken to,” even if a 
kind neighbor gave me a friendly greet- 
ing as he passed my play-room on the 
piazza. ‘They could not understand why 
I did not “pay attention” better. Even 
at kindergarten none of us realized what 
was the matter. I thought the other little 
boys and girls were more clever than I; 
that was all. 

But the truth dawned upon me with 
considerable force as soon as I entered 
public school. I was given a seat in one 
of the farther corners of the room, and 
felt keen disappointment in not being able 
to understand the teacher ; in fact, I fol- 
lowed most of her directions by doing 
what the other pupils did. One morning, 
when I understood that the singing mas- 
ter was about to give us our first lesson, 
my joy was indescribable. I was very 
fond of music, though my singing, I am 
sure, never gave any one pleasure except 
myself! You know so well how to imag- 





*A talk given before the Free Evening 
Speech-Reading Class for Adult Deaf, in Bos- 
ton, February 8, 1917. 
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ine my disappointment when the singing 
master, with his heavy mustache, came 
and went without my understanding a 
single word. When I told my parents of 
this strange experience they realized what 
was the trouble. They felt certain that I 
had been reading lips, unconsciously, ever 
since I had begun to talk. 

From this time my father spared no 
pains in consulting doctors and following 
their directions ; but his efforts were of no 
avail. Yet even this did not cast a very 
heavy shadow over my life. Though I 
missed a great deal, I got what I could 
and made the most of that. I enjoyed 
school in spite of those dreadful dicta- 
tions in spelling and other difficulties. 

In high school I had the bad luck to 
have botany with a professor who kept 
his hand over his mouth most of the time. 
Then, again, when doing mathematics at 
the board, my back was no sooner turned 
than the teacher seemed impelled to make 
a valuable suggestion of some kind. Still 
harder I found it to understand the Ger- 
man language on the lips. Such words 
as I could pronounce I practised before a 
mirror to learn how they looked; and 
outside of school one of my classmates 
gave me further aid by permitting me to 
practise reading her lips. When classes 
were not too large I used to turn around 
just enough to see those reciting near me. 
This was the only way I could profit by 
class recitation, and, of course, I missed 
practically all discussions in English 
courses. But little by little I was pre- 
pared for college—my great ambition. 

My parents hesitated to encourage this 
new venture without having me visit col- 
lege, confer with the president, and see 
something of the classes. All this was 
accomplished when my father and I spent 
two delightful days at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. After this visit I felt more hopeful 
than ever, for there were few men teach- 
ing at the college then, and of course you 
and I know that men are usually harder 
to understand than women. The classes, 
too, were not so large as I had feared; 
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but there were plenty of, dreadful college 
board examinations to pass before I could 
build many air castles. However, these 
were over at last, and I began to enjoy 
the rich and varied experiences of college 
life. Very often the way was hard, but 
there was so much to make me happy 
that I was not discouraged. To be sure, 
whenever I took a lecture course it was 
not possible to take notes as other pupils 
did, because lip-reading occupied my en- 
tire thought ; so the notes had to be copied 
from some one else outside and an enor- 
mous amount of time was consumed in 
this way. Another difficulty came in the 
study of chemistry, because it was so 
hard to watch the lecturer’s rapid experi- 
ments and read her lips. for the explana- 
tions at the same time. Usually I let the 
explanations go for the time being, know- 
ing that they could be made up more 
easily than some of the experiments. 

My junior year found me rooming 
alone, voluntarily, because I wanted to 
convince myself and others that I could 
be independent enough to rise on time 
and be prompt at meals and classes. 
This plan proved to be very successful, 
and when I became a teacher I saw that 
it had given me confidence. 

Just before graduation I had an oppor- 
tunity to consider taking a position in the 
Clarke School for the Deaf in North- 
ampton. My visit there was very delight- 
ful, but I decided that it would be better 
for me not to attempt work with people 
more or less like myself. So I waited 
patiently all summer for a position where 
there would be small classes or individual 
work. 

Such a position was offered to me in 
September, 1908, by the Director of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, and I 
gladly accepted it. From that day to this 
I have never regretted the step. My 
work has been among the older girls of 
the literary department. It has not been 


easy work, for the blind as a rule do not 
enunciate clearly, do not carry the head 
well, and seldom have much facial ex- 
pression, which. helps lip-readers. But 
for all that I love the work dearly and 
see more and more’ opportunities in it. 
Now and then I have had a blind pupil 
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who is also so deaf that the manual alpha- 
bet has to be used. Then I realize how 
much you and I have to be thankful for 
in having good sight, so that we can read 
lips. Besides, we can be so much more 
independent than the most intelligent 
blind people. In some ways we can get 
ahead of even those who are not hard of 
hearing. For how many of them can en- 
joy the conversations of distant couples 
in train or trolley, in public dining-rooms, 
or at social gatherings, as we can? Of 
course we must know where to draw the 
line, in order not to intrude upon others’ 
private affairs. Still, many a rightful 
pleasure we can enjoy in this way anda 
merry joke we can pass on to some one 
else. 

I wonder if you are in the habit of 
overcoming a certain difficulty in this 
way: More than once when it was too 
dark to read lips I have found it very 
convenient to tell some rather long story 
which would keep my companion quiet 
until a light appeared at a street crossing 
or from an automobile or from a window! 

But if this plan fails, I do not feel at 
all troubled to confess that I am hard of 
hearing. For what do we gain by being 
sensitive about something for which we 
are not to blame. If I had always hesi- 
tated on this account to take a front seat 
wherever I went, my college career would 
have been an impossibility. Another 
great help to me is the habit of guessing, 
when lip-reading proves hard. If I hear 
only a single word, I think quickly what 
circumstances have probably brought out 
that word, notice the facial expression, 
and run the risk of a guess. A good 
imagination is a splendid help at such 
times. 

If it is quite impossible to understand 
the lips of a preacher or lecturer, I keep 
trying to get a single word from which 
to learn how this particular individual 
talks. However, a heavy mustache — 
fortunately uncommon nowadays — will 
make all effort useless. In this case I 
simply put myself into the spirit of the 
occasion and get as much profit as possi- 
ble from this kind of a Quaker meeting! 

I feel, don’t you, that we must not ex- 
pect. really to master lip-reading all at 
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once. Not even after taking expensive 
courses can we feel that we have per- 
fected ourselves in this art. Rather let 
us not be discouraged if progress seems 
very slow for some time. “Obstacles are 
things to be overcome” was Dr. Howe’s 
motto for our blind pupils. You and I 
can choose nothing better for our own. 

Not long ago I heard a superintendent 
of a school of this kind say that he 
thought those who could not hear missed 
the rhythm of life. Immediately I 
thought how much more rhythm we could 
feel by reading and memorizing even 
simple poetry, by rhythmic gymnastic 
exercises, or by dancing. Yes, even danc- 
ing; for one of our pupils who could not 
hear at all found nothing more delightful 
when she was at school. 


You see I can’t tell you any wonderful 
secrets to make the path to lip-reading 
easy ; for, in the first place, it isn’t easy, 
and in the second place my own lip-read- 
ing has been developed in such a simple, 
untechnical, and almost unconscious way. 
I still need to study my own lips to see 
how difficult words look. But if the way 
isn’t easy, at least it may be happy, if we 
appreciate more and more the gift of 
sight and the pleasure that comes from 
beautiful works of art, flowers, and col- 
ors. Not all of us can be artists, but we 
can cultivate beauty—outwardly in our 
homes and gardens and inwardly in our 
souls. 

- These are some of the things that have 
helped me and I pass them on with all 
good wishes to you. 





PRACTISE AND ENTERTAINMENT FOR LIP-READERS 
BY ELIZABETH G. DE LANY 


N THE hope that the following pro- 
grams may serve as suggestions to 
other teachers, I submit them to “the lip- 
reader’s magazine,’ THE VoLTa REVIEW, 
as they were helpful in our practise 
classes : 
PROGRAM FOR MARCH 16 
1. Common forms. [Se- 
lected. | 
2. Questions to be answered: 


colloquial 


How many days in the week? 

How many seasons in the year? 

Who is President of the United States? 
How many fingers on the right hand? 
What size shoe do you wear? 

How many people are there in the room? 
Has Mr. Wilson been inaugurated yet? 
Has Congress declared war? 

How many days in leap year? 

Who is President now? 

What time is it? 

What street do. you live on? 

How far is the library from here? 
How many feet in a yard? 

When will Easter come? 

What is the war about? 

What is the trouble over in Russia? 
What is the date? 

Who wrote Macbeth? 

What was Longfellow’s first name? 


3. Progressive conversation. [Topics 
are placed on blackboard or left on tables 
and pupils progress from table to table, 
conversing with a different person every 
time the teacher gives signal to progress. | 
Typical Topics: 

Long walks. 

Home gardening. 

Women in war times. 

“Cost of high living.” 

Our preparedness. 

Favorite magazines. 

Favorite movie actors, etc. 

4. Round -table story telling. Each 
pupil tells a short story or a joke. 

5. Game of “Teakettle.” 


PROGRAM FOR MARCH 23 


1. Matched questions and answers. 
[Slips containing questions and answers 
are distributed about the class. As the 
former are read in turn, the answer must 
be given by the pupil holding the corre- 
sponding slip.|| Examples are: 

Q. Who went up the hill? 

A. Jack and Jill went up the hill. 

Q. What is the difference between a mouse 
and a young lady? 
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A. One wishes to harm the cheese; the other 
wishes to charm the he-s. : 

Q. Why is a thimble so called? 

A. Because it was formerly worn on the 
thumb and called a thumb-bell. : 

Q. What is the sum of 3,760 and 14,805? 

A. 18,655. 

2. Poems (read by teacher). 

(a) March Happenings. 

(b) Get Ready. 

3. Nursery rhymes. [Selected rhymes 
on typewritten slips are distributed and 
read in turn by the pupils. | 

4. Progressive conversation. 

5. Game of colors. 


PROGRAM FOR MARCH 30 


1. Story —“The Yatzusama Mirror” 
(read by teacher). 

2. Poem—*‘March Speaks.” 

3. Round-table questions, riddles, and 
jokes. 

4. Mock debates. 

a. The Santa Claus Myth—Pro and Con. 

5. Progressive conversation. 
Topics selected as: 

Favorite sports. 

Picnics. 

Traveling for pleasure. 


MAY-DAY PROGRAM 


1. Floral riddles. [Questions and an- 
swers distributed among members and 
read when properly matched in turn. | 
Published in Voura REviEW. 

2. Language of flowers 
above). 

Which 


Snowdrop. 

Which flower says, “Remember me”? For- 
get-me-not. 

Which 
Crocus. 

Which flower says, “Second thoughts are 
best”? China aster. 

Which flower says, “Be silent”? 
rose. 

Which flower says, “Give me a kiss”? Mis- 
tletoe. 

Which flower says, “I 
Foxglove. 


(given as 


? 


flower says, “You may hope”! 


flower says, “Be my _ valentine’? 


White 


can’t trust you’? 


Which flower says, “Be merry”? Shamrock. 

Which flower says, “I love you”? Myrtle. 

Which flower says, “Take care”? Golden- 
rod. 

Which flower says, “For shame’? Peony. 


Which flower says, “Thee only do I love”? 
Arbutus. 

Which flower says, “I will think about you”? 
Pansy. 

Which flower says, “Tell the truth’? White 
chrysanthemum. 

Which flower says, 
clover. 

Which flower says, “You are my dearest 
pet’? Mignonette. 


“Be mine”? Four-leaved 


3. Dialogues about flowers. | Various 
pupils take turns coming to the front of 
the room to converse with teacher, 
Others observe. | 


Questions used to stimulate dialogue: 

Do you like flowers ? 

What is your favorite flower? 

Describe it. 

What are some early spring blossoms? 

Are you going to gather some? 

Where do you go? 

When do roses bloom? 

What color rose do you prefer? 

Have you any rose bushes in your garden? 

Name five flowers that are fragrant. 

Which is your first choice? 

How does it grow? 

Name four flowers that have yellow blos- 
soms. 

What is our national flower? 

Where does it grow? 

What is the national flower of England? 
Of Ireland?) Of Scotland? 

What does the poppy look like? 

Do you know what pansies mean? 

Do you know the language of flowers? 

Which is the most modest of flowers? 


4. Progressive conversation. 


Topics suggested : 
Going a-maying. 
National gardening. 
Home gardens. 
Soil. 

Implements, etc. 


5. Game 





“Guess My Flower.” 


DEFECTIVE HEARING 


The attention of all teachers should be di- 
rected at all times to children who do not hear 
questions readily and frequently ask for repe- 
tition. The child who appears inattentive and 
who is believed to be an incorrigible child, may 
be suffering merely from defective hearing. I 
the answer to the question “five times five” is 
“The capital of New York is Albany,” the child 
should be suspected at least of defective hear- 
ing, and should be referred to the school doc- 
tor or nurse. In the meantime it is the teach- 
er’s duty to place the child at a proper distance 
from the blackboard and teacher’s desk.—Dr. 
C. W. CRAMPTON. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF DEAF-MUTISM 
BY MAURY M. STAPLER, M.D. 


OLGER MYGIND, in his book* 
H on deaf-mutism, defines it as a 
pathological condition dependent upon 
an anomaly of the auditory organs, either 
congenital or acquired in early childhood, 
causing so considerable a diminution of 
the power of hearing as to prevent the 
acquisition of speech, or, should 
speech have been acquired before the 
occurrence of the loss of hearing—as to 
prevent its preservation by the aid of 
hearing alone. Individuals exhibiting 
this pathological condition are described 
as deaf-mutes, even when speech has 
been acquired by a special system of in- 
struction. 

The cases here reported are based upon 
such a definition. The author is well 
aware there are profound deaf condi- 
tions to be affected favorably by no 
agency yet known. Records show 82 
cases since 1898, ranging in age from 2 
to 29 years. The friends and parents of 
these came full of skepticism and unpre- 
pared, in most cases, to spend more than 
a few days. Inability to hold and con- 
trol the cases necessarily makes the per- 
centage of those benefited inexact. Yet 
the marked and positive results in some 
are sufficient to indicate great good could 
be accomplished under more favorable 
environment ; that the percentage is large 
in those who can get some degree of 
benefit and the effects are prompt, prac- 
tical, and permanent. 

Most of those pathological conditions 
causing deafness without mutism might 
cause deafness with mutism in the for- 
mative stage of the speech centers, before 
words are committed to memory and the 
centers become automatic; also there 
would probably be more deaf-mutes if 
the air pressures were not reéstablished 
in the middle ears by rupture of the tym- 
panic membrane or entrance of air 
through the obstructed Eustachian tubes 





*Deaf-mutism. By Holger Mygind, M. D. 
Copenhagen, 1804. 


before the stapedius muscles have lost 
control of the stapes. 

The operating causes of deafness in 
the cases reported were assumed to be 
those usually occurring in ordinary con- 
ditions: Tonsils and adenoids closing the 
Eustachian tubes, producing unequal air 
pressure upon the ossicular chains, press- 
ing them inward upon the labyrinth until 
the stapedius muscle loses control of the 
stapes, fixed by swelling and plastic 
serum too deeply in the oval windows. 
After the contractile power of the stape- 
dius is lost, nature may remove all the 
causes and not replace the stapes; the 
stapedius could not do so and the child 
would remain a deaf-mute with appar- 
ently normal ears. 

Investigation of 150 deaf-mute autop- 
sies by Mygind show the average time 
these cases had the condition causing 
deaf-mutism was 16 years. Suppose the 
disease had been iritis neglected for 16 
years, autopsies would show such de- 
struction as might lead to the belief that 
no relief ever could have been given; yet 
iritis in its incipiency responds to treat- 
ment. The reasonable supposition is the 
disease of the ears could be relieved also 
in its early stages. Left for better en- 
vironment are the finer differentiations 
which tuning - fork, revolving, caloric, 
and other tests for nerve deafness might 
develop. The grosser methods, as the 
voice, clapping of hands, ringing of bells 
etc., have been the tests for hearing. 


TREATMENT 


Patients with definite histories of men- 
ingitis, accompanied by profound deaf- 
ness, were not considered promising for 
the method employed. Likewise all cases 
showing much destruction of the tym- 
panic membranes and middle ears, idiocy, 
physical deformity of the head, lack of 
development, and paralysis were not ac- 
cepted for treatment. After the usual 
preliminaries of taking histories, testing 
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hearing. and a general physical examina- 
tion, patients accepted for treatment have 
tonsils and adenoids removed and the 
pharynx curetted to remove all obstruc- 
tions to the Eustachian tubes, that air 
may enter and make possible the main 
objective, which is to raise the foot-plate 
of the stapes and get the stapedius mus- 
cles again in control of it. 

After tonsilectomy and adenectomy, 
time for healing is given. The patient is 
seen every day during the time to get 
cooperation in the next step of the treat- 
ment, the application of negative, fol- 
lowed by positive air pressure to the ears 
with the rarifier (see instrument), the 
object being to give movement to the 
stapes by raising it with negative pres- 
sure applied with the rarifier equally 
through the auditory canals, Eustachian 
tubes, and middle ears to both sides of 
each of the tympanic membranes and to 
one side only of each foot-plate of the 
stapes. Positive pressure is then gently 
applied to reéstablish the air pressure in 
all the cavities of the head and to carry a 
volatile medication to the mucous sur- 
faces. 

To do so, the two long branches of the 
rarifier close the auditory canals air-tight 
and are held in place by the patient or an 
assistant ; the two shorter branches close 
the nostrils and are held by one hand of 
the operator. The fifth branch is at- 
tached to a suction pump for negative 
pressure; then to a tank of compressed 
air for positive pressure. When either 
pressure is applied, the patient should say 
a a. Children usually cry, thereby 
shutting off the pharynx. During nega- 
tive pressure the ale of the nose should 
be drawn down several times. Each 
time they are drawn down the nasal tips 
should be withdrawn and air permitted 
to enter the nose, because when air 
ceases to be drawn through the nose, 
pressure becomes unequal upon the tym- 
panic membranes; the tendency then is 
to push the ossicular chains inward and 
counterbalance the pull applied to raise 
the stapes. Positive pressure should be 
light until the stapedius muscle has re- 
gained its contractile power and resumed 
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control of the stapes. Otherwise the 
stapes might be pressed too far inward 
again. Later, should hearing not have 
proceeded satisfactorily, it is well to ap- 
ply all the pressure the soft palate will 
sustain to dilate the lumen of the Eu. 
stachian tubes, affording easier access for 
air and better drainage for secretions, 
In some cases it is advantageous to 
make direct negative pressure alternately 
within and without the ears by removing 
the tips from the nostrils or auditory 
canals and closing them, the tips, with 
the finger when negative or positive pres- 
sure is being made. All inflammatory 
conditions, discharges, etc., are to be 
treated in the usual way before attempts 
to affect the stapes is instituted. The 
majority of the cases here reported gave 
quick and positive evidence of improve- 
ment in hearing. It is probable that 
some should be held for occasional treat- 
ment over a long period of time, that 
development may be stimulated and de- 
layed formation advanced. The treat- 
ment and handling of these cases require 
patience and tact. The medical man 
should be also an adept at teaching. Ob- 
servation will not discover which cases 
will or will not improve and lapses are 
liable to occur until the stapedius muscle 
is of normal strength. 

This method obviates stretching the 
tympanic membranes. It moves and 
massages every movable structure of the 
ears; obviates blowing infected mucus 
into the middle ears ; stimulates the blood 
current, bringing new blood to the parts. 
By positive pressure the lumen of the 
Eustachian tubes may be stretched and 
medication carried to the mucous sur- 
faces. For an irritative method, uninvit- 
ing to the patient, it offers a palliative, 
pleasant, and inviting one, covering all 
we attempt with Politzer’s bag, catheters, 
bougies, and massage, and withal it 1s 
safe and sane. 


THE INSTRUMENT (RARIFIER) 


The instrument is simple. A soft-rub- 
ber tubing having five branches. One 
branch is attached to a suction bag oF 
metal pump. The other four branches 
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DR. STAPLER'S APPARATUS FOR REDUCING DISLOCA- 


CATION OF THE OSSICULAR CHAINS IN 
DEAFNESS 


are provided with hard-rubber tips to 
close the nostrils and ears air-tight. The 
tips of the two longest branches are held 
by the patient or an assistant, closing the 
ears. The two short ones, held by one 
hand of the operator, closes the nostrils. 

Danger is not present, because the soft 
palate acts as an automatic safety-valve 
to the middle ears; when suction is great 
it permits the passage of air, and the 
same is true under positive pressure (in- 
flation). Observation through Seigel’s 
specula confirms these views, and a sche- 
matic ear of glass has been devised to 
demonstrate the physics of the instru- 
ment. With such an apparatus the ossi- 
cles are seen to move in or out or to and 
fro, as may be desired. 


RECAPITULATION 


The main objectives are relief of un- 
equal air pressure upon the tympanic 
membranes to break adhesions in the 
middle ears, reduce luxation of the 
stapes, and have the stapedius regain its 
contractile power and control of the 
stapes. Our reason for believing these 
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conditions exist in deaf-mutes is they 
exist in deaf conditions without mutism, 
and treatment directed to them gives 
results. After hearing begins, proper 
teaching is most essential. 


EpitoR1AL Note.—Lack of space pre- 
vents presenting the details of eleven 
cases, but these can be secured from Dr. 
Stapler. R. C. Woodard, M. D., Adel, 
Ga., writes that his deaf-born daughter 
Gwen was treated by Dr. Stapler when 
she was about three years old and some 
hearing developed. _ She is now twelve 
and her hearing, by no means perfect, is 
very much improved. She was in charge 
of a special teacher of deaf children for 
six years, then returned home and has 
been .in the public school during the past 
two years. She is in the sixth grade and 
leading her class. She speaks almost as 
well as the hearing child and reads the 
lips very well. 

We invite comment from physicians 
who are interested in this most important 
subject and hope the earnest efforts of 
Dr. Stapler to ameliorate deafness may 
be given the attention it deserves. 


CHILDREN’S EARACHE 


It would seem that every cold, every 
sore throat, and every tonsilitis should 
cause earache and ear abscess. Espe- 
cially should children have earache as a 
part of every cold. Somehow or other 
the ears are protected. Children have 
earaches, but not so often as they have 
bad colds or tonsilitis. But we make a 
mistake if we suppose that because chil- 
dren with colds do not always have ear- 
ache the ears do not suffer. The large 
number of people who become deaf as 
they mature is proof to the contrary. 
While deafness usually means that there 
is something wrong in the eardrum, the 
bones of the middle ear, or the internal 
ear, the trouble has reached these struc- 
tures through the Eustachian canal in 
most instances. Deafness in the years 
of maturity is avoided by care of the 
nose and throat in childhood.—Dr. W. A. 

Evans, in The Chicago Tribune. 








STAMMERING 


BY JANE GRACE ROADS 


TAMMERING is invariably due to 

some form of nervousness or to a 
physical deformity of the larynx. The 
nervous stammerer, in his explosive ut- 
terance, gives every expression the spon- 
taneity of an ejaculation. His thought 
runs ahead of his speech, the words of 
which have not been clearly shaped in his 
mind, and the more he tries to correct 
the error, with the thought still upper- 
most in mind, the greater becomes the 
confusion of his speech functions. 

Upon beginning to stammer, the speaker 
should divert his attention to something 
wholly foreign to what he began to say, 
that he may become unconscious of his 
speech organs as well as of himself. The 
nervous person has the tendency to con- 
tract or to tighten the vocal organs, espe- 
cially when he is thinking of the speech 
function itself. Let him stop and enu- 
merate to himself a certain number of 
objects in view before trying the sentence 
again. 

It is essential here, as in all easy, nat- 
ural speech, to acquire the power of com- 
plete relaxation of the tongue. Practise 
dropping the lower jaw, with the tongue 
lying loose and nerveless, as it were, the 
tip relaxed against the lower row of 
teeth. This should be practised persist- 
ently, for it is the normal position of the 
tongue. Then, before moving the tongue 
from this position, shape the words 
clearly in mind. 

The following exercises, if practised 
conscientiously and _ persistently, will 
prove most helpful for more than stam- 
mering : 

Pronounce with open, distinct voice, 
holding each sound as long as possible, 
each of the vowels a-a, e-e, i-i, 0-0, u-u, 
oi-ol, ou-ou. Then blend these vowel 
sounds in one long breath, a-e-1-0-u-oi-ou. 

Practise pronouncing each vowel dis- 
tinctly, while expelling the breath quickly 
and making the abdominal stroke as you 


have seen in a dog barking. These two 
exercises will tend to give you confidence 
in your speech. 

Group these vowels with the conso- 
nants that have caused you the most 
trouble, as ma-me-mi-mo-mu-moi-mou, 
ba - be - bi - bo - bu - boi - bou, intoning 
the sounds hurriedly and explosively. 
Practise this in a monotone, then ascend- 
ing and descending the scale for the sake 
of variety to the exercise. This will re- 
sult in a flexibility and resonance in the 
voice. 

Trying to vocalize the consonants J, d, 
and ¢ with the lips closed is an excellent 
exercise for this as well as for indistinet 
speech in general. 

Lisping also is due to improper con- 
trol of the tongue in its adhering to the 
upper front row of teeth in trying to 
pronounce s. It is again a question of 
relaxation of the tongue to its normal 
position against the lower front teeth. 
Practise very slowly and distinctly this, 
that, these, those, thus, persistently 
guarding carefully the positions of the 
tongue in transferring from the th- 
sound, formed by placing the tip of the 
tongue against the upper teeth to the s- 
sound, formed by relaxing the tongue in 
the normal position against the lower 
front teeth. 

Persistent exercise is necessary to 
overcome these defects; it is better to 
practise several times daily than a longer 
period at one time. The pupil is not only 
forming a new habit, but is correcting an 
old and a well-established one; so he 
must practise conscientiously till the 
speech organs assume the correct post 
tions naturally and respond to the 
thought to be expressed. 


W. B. Swift, M. D., has issued an attractive 
list showing the 100 elementary and advanced 
courses on speech defects and speech correc- 
tion, to be given at his summer school, 110 Bay 
State Road, Boston, during August. 
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ORGANIZE UNIT FOR THE TEACHING OF LIP-READING TO 
SOLDIERS DEAFENED IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


HE soldier wounded slightly in 

battle is, after a brief hospital resi- 
dence, returned to the trenches to com- 
plete his service. For the soldier who 
returns from the front lacking a limb, 
the factory has provided; for others the 
science of surgery not only rebuilds the 
form, but re-creates features. These men 
are then sent back into the community 
re-equipped for service. 

But for the deafened or hard-of-hear- 
ing soldier there is no place in the army, 
and on his return to the civil community 
he finds that the world either does not 
want his work at all or that it considers 
him a handicapped individual and, partly 
from pity, will take as much as possible 
of whatever he is able to give. There is 
no reason why he should be placed in 
the handicapped class or why, with the 
proper re-equipment—ability to read the 
lips and (if necessary, in addition) a good 
vocational training—he should not re- 
sume his former place in the community. 

To this end, that he also may support 
himself and continue to be an efficient 
member of society, the Industrial Union 
for the Deaf, of Boston, has organized a 
Reconstruction Service, which will teach 
the deafened soldier or sailor to see and 
read the speech which he cannot hear. 

The Reconstruction Service will estab- 
lish its first unit at Dr. E. G. Brackett’s 
Federal Reconstruction Hospital in Bos- 
ton, with Dr. Eugene A. Crockett as con- 
sulting otologist. ‘Trained instructors in 
lip-reading have been registered under the 
direction of Miss Martha E. Bruhn, prin- 
cipal of the Miiller-Walle School, Boston, 
and will give a prescribed course of les- 
sons to returned men who are either en- 





tirely deaf or hard of hearing. Experts 


in industrial training will have charge of 
the vocational guidance of these men and 
will give courses as desired. 

‘Other units are now being organized 
for service in the hospitals, and addi- 


tional classes will be formed for dis- 
charged patients. The Reconstruction 
Service of the Union is now registering 
volunteers for these additional units and 
classes to be established in different parts 
of the country under the direction of 
trained instructors. 

We do not know how many soldiers 
will be returned from the front with im- 
paired or total loss of hearing, but we do 
know that the readjustment of the deaf 
soldier is perhaps the hardest of all to 
make. Deafness, per se, does not make 
the pathetic appeal to the sympathies that 
is made by blindness or by “the empty 
sleeve.” It is for just this reason that 
the defenders of our country deafened 
in its defense should be given a civil 
weapon with which to continue their 
fight in the work-a-day world. The civil 
weapon is the ability to converse and to 
read by sight the conversation of those 
about them, and it is precisely this which 
the Reconstruction Service of the. Union 
for the Deaf is prepared to give them. 

The Union will welcome codperation 
in its endeavors and will gladly give fur- 
ther detailed information regarding its 
own organization wherever desired. Such 
information may be obtained by writing 
to the Reconstruction Service, Industrial 
Union for the Deaf, 687 Boylston street, 
3oston, Mass. 

Directors : 

Miss Louts—E Winsor Brooks. 

Miss MartHa E. Bruun. 

Mr. ALANSON BIGELOW, JR. 

Miss ExvizABetH M. WALKER, 
Secretary. 


Eprror1AL Notre.—In order to be prepared to 
take care of deaf soldiers, Miss Brooks has 
taken the normal training course for teachers 
of lip-reading at Miss Bruhn’s school in Bos- 
ton. 

Miss Brooks is also seeking information con- 
cerning the chief causes of deafness in the war 
and what per cent of each service is rendered 
permanently deaf, etc. 
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DEAFNESS CONTRACTED IN 
SERVICE 


No effort should be spared to educate 
not only the general public, but physicians 
and surgeons assigned to active duty at 
the front, on the necessity of codperating 
in the systematic efforts now being per- 
fected, of providing instruction in lip- 
reading for the deafened defenders of 
our country. Granted that the percentage 
of those who lose their hearing may be 
small in proportion to the total number 
incapacitated in other ways; but that is 
no reason why the public should not be 
aroused to a better understanding of what 
a handicap total deafness may prove to 
be. 

It is stated that more than a million of 
our men will be sent abroad. If only one 
man in a thousand suffers from defective 
hearing in consequence of wounds, or 
shell shock or exposure, surely no effort 
to alleviate the individual’s serious loss 
should be considered useless, because the 
total number is small in comparison with 
the number who lose an arm or a leg. 
Unfortunately accurate statistics are not 
as available as might be desired ; but the 
foreign. medical press is beginning to de- 
vote space to the subject. 

Many men came out of our Civil War 
with hearing seriously impaired, yet made 
little or no complaint, accepting the handi- 
cap as part of the game and deeply sym- 
pathizing with the comrade minus a leg 
or anarm. But only a few years elapsed 
before the hard-of-hearing soldier found 
hearing entirely gone, and then he was 
suffering from a greater disability than 
the armless or legless comrade. There 
were no visible signs of his heavy handi- 
cap, yet he found many fields of human 
endeavor entirely closed, because of his 
lack of hearing, and little practical sym- 
pathy because of apparent health and 
strength. The need of food became so 
great that he applied for a pension and 
found that if he suffered from “total loss 
of hearing in both ears,” and could prove 
that it was lost in the line of duty, the 
government he had served so faithfully 
would graciously grant a pension of $13. 
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If there was total deafness in one ear 
only, he might receive $2 a month. 

The rank injustice of such a pittance 
was recorded by the Commissioner of 
Pensions in his annual reports for 1885s, 
1886, and 1887 ; and when an earnest ef- 
fort was made by Capt. Wallace Foster 
and others to secure a just allowance, 
Dr. Samuel Sexton, an eminent otologist 
of New York City, wrote: “The amount 
of pension for total or nearly total deaf- 
ness can be estimated as easily as any 
other disability. It certainly is as great 
a disability as the loss of a leg at the 
thigh, and in some cases would be equal 
to loss of both arms, since we may permit 
artificial arms; but artificial ears to aid 
the sense of hearing are yet unknown.” 

Some years later a rate of $30 was 
granted for total deafness, but only after 
those in authority had been educated to 
perceive what a deprivation loss of hear- 
ing might prove to be; for the study of 
lip-reading was not then in vogue. In 
1903 the rate was increased to $40 a 
month for total deafness. It is believed 
by many that the rate should be $60 at 
least. 


THE N. E. A. 


It is worthy of note that the call issued 
sixty-one years ago for the organization 
of a general association, out of which has 
grown the National Education Associa- 
tion of today, set forth its purpose to 
“advance the. dignity, respectability, and 
usefulness of the teaching profession,” 
and to develop the science of teaching by 
“distributing among all the accumulated 
experience of all.” 

In this platform is comprehended the 
high aim that has marked the profession 
of teaching ever since universal education 
in America became a model for the world. 
Details of method and of polity, however 
important to the technician, pale into in- 
significance by comparison with the spirit 
that pervades teaching, the essential ac- 
ceptance by the teacher of the profession 
as a sacred trust, and withal of the domi- 
nance of the sense of patriotism. The 
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REEDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


great growth of the National Education 
Association has given evidence of that 
cooperation without which few things 
vastly worth while are accomplished now- 
adays, and is proof that the plan of dis- 
tributing among all the accumulated ex- 
perience of all is succeeding and is still 
in favor. 

With 20,000,000 children enrolled in 
the common schools of the country, the 
importance of the teacher as a factor— 
moral, and industrial, and civil, and spir- 
itual—in the development of the nation 
cannot be overestimated. If we were 
called upon to dispense with every pro- 
fession in the land except one, it is certain 
that the profession of teaching would be 
spared. It is the foundation of pretty 
much everything in our present civiliza- 
tion that makes life worth while—Edi- 
torial in The Oregonian, July 7. 


EUROPEAN REEDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF 


Reéducation of the deaf is one of the 
specialties which the war has developed. 
Lip-reading is, of course, one of the 
methods used by these unfortunates for 
a long time past, and this is naturally of 
great advantage and service, carried for- 
ward in consequence of the large field of 
utility, but it constitutes only one portion 
of the processes. ‘There is besides this, 
important work in real reéducation. Of 
course if the hearing is entirely gone, due 
to injury of the auditory mechanism, it 
would be nothing short of a miracle to 
restore it, and the same is true of injuries 
not quite so sweeping, but at the same 
time very serious. Down to a certain 
point there is by the new methods a pos- 
sibility of valid improvement. Hearing 
Is sO natural a function that hardly till 
now have its true relationships to the 
nervous organism been thoroughly stud- 
led. Hearing is not merely a mechanical 
process of transmitting vibrations, but 
includes perception and interpretation by 
the brain. Bodily condition and will 
power can exercise important influence 
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on the hearing and can strengthen audi- 
tion. Just as they can sharpen unim- 
paired hearing, so they can improve in- 
jured hearing, and effect the bridging of 
the injury by closer attention and by bet- 
ter educated interpretation. 

The blind, who read by touch, acquire 
what seems to be abnormal sensitiveness 
in their finger tips. This is strange only 
because the toil of hands blunts their nor- 
mal delicacy, which any one can regain if 
he will tie up a finger for two or three 
months. It is somewhat the same with 
the ear, and with care and attention a 
quality of deafness that under the usual 
inattention which accompanies its auto- 
matic perfection would: be annoying at 
least, may become of the practical needed 
strength. 

This reéducation involves many curious 
matters and is indeed in its beginning, 
but it has a great potential future. One 
curiosity is that of a French soldier whose 
loss in one respect is that he cannot hear, 
with his best ear, the consonant “f,” if 
pronounced more than a foot away from 
him. 

His expression of what he does is, “In 
the conversation there comes once in a 
while a hole, and I know it is an ‘f.’ I 
immediately supply the ‘f’ and I under- 
stand what was said.” <A part of the 
modern work with the deaf is to deter- 
mine what is the nature of the deficien- 
cies. Various pieces of apparatus serve 
to establish the weaknesses, and when 
these are known the remedial methods 
may become effective. 

Then, of course, lip-reading becomes 
very important and constitutes a neces- 
sary part of remedial work, and at the 
same time, in order that through hearing 
nothing the fully deaf may not forget to 
talk, methods of making them appreciate 
what they are saying even if they cannot 
hear their words are employed. It is as 
yet too soon for many of the men to be- 
come dumb, but the matter is in the minds 
of the investigators, who will see to it 
that means are developed to induce them 
to continue speaking. 

These are really problems of peace as 
well as of war, but in the same way that 
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the great numerical increase in wounded 
and disabled has stimulated progress in 
treatment ; so the investigations today of 
the treatment of deafness are rapidly ad- 
vancing.— From the Boston Evening 
Transcript, July 11, 1917. 


EAR TROUBLES 


Do most people realize how great a 
handicap is deafness in the modern strug- 
gle for existence—a struggle hard enough 
for so many, so very hard for the man 
after forty, even unhandicapped by any 
physical impairment? Is it not impor- 
tant to understand that the number is 
greatly increasing of those who are, in 
middle life, becoming deaf, and that so 
gradually they hardly realize their afflic- 
tion? 

The efficiency of such people lessens 
with their hearing. Their mental activity 
and acumen become progressively dimin- 
ished because the acuteness and the sure- 
ness of the mental processes, of percep- 
tions and consequently of judgments, de- 
pend very largely on the sensation con- 
veyed to the brain by way of the sense 
organs. QOne’s inability to hear the hu- 
man voice puts one at a pathetic disad- 
vantage indeed in business or social or 
affectionate intercourse with one’s fellow 
men and women!—From an article by 
Joun B. Huser, M. D., in Collier's for 
May 26. 


WAR DEAFNESS 


The conference organized by a Franco- 
Belgian commission to study the problem 
of the reéducation of war cripples was 
held in Paris in June. Details of the 
meeting will be found on page 135 of 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association for July 14, from which we 
take the following paragraphs: 

Among the papers of the first section, 
which was devoted to the subject of 
physical reéducation, were reports by Dr. 
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A. de Marneffe on physiotherapeutics 
services, and by Dr. A. Imbert, professor 
of physiotherapeutics on the medical fac- 
ulty of Montpellier, on the value of em- 
ployment at a trade with respect to phys- 
ical reéducation. 

The fifth section was devoted to the 
question of the blind, the deaf, and pa- 
tients suffering from serious disturbances 
of the central nervous system. De Laper- 
sonne, professor of clinical ophthalmol- 
ogy at the Faculté de Médecine de Paris, 
presented a report on the reéducation of 
those blinded in war. This, as a whole, 
comprised three successive stages: (1) 
preliminary reéducation ; (2) reéducation 
properly so called, and (3) the return 
home. 

Dr. F. Chavanne, of Lyons, read a re- 
port on the deaf. According to him, per- 
manent total deafness, or nearly total 
deafness, as the result of war injuries is 
fortunately very rare, reaching scarcely 
2 per cent of the cases. When, however, 
one has to deal with one of these deaf 
and mutilated men, one must resort to re- 
education, giving the preference to the 
lip-reading method. This instruction in 
lip-reading should be continued after the 
war, as long as those rendered deaf by 
the last battles require it. 


The members of the San Francisco League 
for the Hard of Hearing meet twice a month, 
have tea and cake, and devote two hours or 
more to sewing articles to be sold for the ben- 
efit of the League at the November meeting. 


New Day ScuHoor.—A day school for the 
deaf was opened in Rochelle, Ill, in 1916. 
Seven pupils were enrolled and three pupils 
with defective speech from the hearing classes 
received instruction during the day. Four of 
the deaf pupils were beginners; one was three 
years old, one four, and two five years of age. 
The principal is Miss Marion Stubbs. 


The Lamb School for Stammerers at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces that new tuition rates 
will be cheerfully furnished upon request. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CuHicaco LEAGUE FOR THE 
Harp oF HEARING, 
1o1 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
Cuicaco, July 7, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

I enclose copy of the questionnaire and letter 
which we are using in the survey for the hard 
of hearing which the League is attempting to 
make. As you will note, the questionnaire has 
been much abbreviated since first copy was 
submitted to you, We made use of your sug- 
gestions, and the constructive criticism of Mr. 
Nitchie and Dr. Shambaugh and Dr. Eubank 
of the University of Chicago also assisted us 
in getting up the questionnaire as it now ap- 
pears. 

The League would appreciate it if you would 
make mention of this survey in THE VOLTA 
REVIEW, aS we are anxious through the right 
kind of publicity to secure as many names as 
possible, so that questionnaires may be sent to 
them. We have approximately 700 names of 
hard-of-hearing persons in Chicago, and at the 
suggestion of Mr. Nitchie we are asking the 
New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
leagues to send a questionnaire to their mem- 
bers. 

While this survey is only a minor and first 
attempt and does not include all the facts that 
we should like to obtain, it will no doubt open 
up thought and discussion on the need and 
value of collecting and compiling definite sta- 
tistical facts regarding the hard of hearing, 
besides helping our League to plan a more 
constructive program of helpfulness, especially 
in its employment work. 

Thanking you for the codperation and as- 
sistance you have always given the League, I 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
GERTRUDE TorREY, 
President. 

DeAR FRIEND: 

_ The Chicago League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing is anxious to be of greater service to the 
hard of hearing, and in order to do this, it 
plans to develop a more constructive program 
of helpfulness by studying the needs of a 
group of hard of hearing in Chicago and in 
other cities where leagues have been organized. 

No statistics of any kind in regard to the 
hard of hearing have ever been compiled; 
neither has any scientific study been made of 
the nature of their employment, or the occu- 
pations, trades, or professions in which they 
are engaged and can fill successfully; nor has 
any statistical information been gathered as to 
the number who have knowledge of, or who 
have availed themselves of, that great aid to 
the hard of hearing—lip-reading. 

We are enclosing a questionnaire with this 
letter asking for information based upon the 
above facts and kindly ask that you coéperate 


in making the League’s effort successful. If 
you do not need the services of the League as 
an educational, social, or employment center, 
the League needs your services in helping oth- 
ers less fortunate than yourself, and you will 
certainly be helping the League by furnishing 
the facts asked for in this questionnaire. 

There will be no names used or referred to 
in compiling the information trom these ques- 
tionnaires. We would, however, prefer having 
your name; but if you do not care to give it, 
your initials will be sufficient. If there is only 
one section of the questionnaire that applies to 
you, please fill in that section and return. If 
you have any personal experiences to relate 
regarding employment, or suggestions to make 
for working with or assisting the hard of hear- 
ing, we will be pleased to have you write such 
remarks in the blank space under “Remarks.” 
And if there is anything regarding the ques- 
tionnaire that is not clear to you, write or 
phone to Miss McDermott, Field Secretary of 
the League, ror Auditorium Building, who is 
in charge of this survey. 

Thanking you in advance for your kindly 
cooperation and prompt return of the question- 
naire in the enclosed envelope, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Cuicaco LEAGUE FOR THE 
Harp oF HEARING, 
GERTRUDE TorREY, 
President. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
I 


Name; address; age. 

Condition of hearing—that is, slightly deaf; 
hard of hearing. 

Age at which you became deaf. 

Did the defect in hearing develop suddenly 
or gradually? 

Have you consulted a specialist? 

Do you use an instrument? 

Do you find difficulty in using the telephone? 


II 


Are you a lip-reader? 

Did you acquire lip-reading in the public 
school evening classes or under private instruc- 
tion? 

III 


What is your occupation, trade, or profes- 
sion? 

Have you changed your occupation, trade, or 
profession on account of your hearing? 

Has your earning capacity decreased on ac- 
count of your hearing? 

Do you desire the services of the League in 
securing employment? 


LV 


Remarks : 
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Tue New York LEAGUE 
FOR ‘THE HARD OF HEARING, 
35-37 WEsT 30TH STREET, 
New York City, July 5, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. DE LAND: 


You will remember our recent conversation 
upon the subject of teaching lip-reading to our 
soldiers and sailors who may become deafened 
in the war. 

Our Board of Directors has recently ar- 
ranged for a Committee on War Deafness 
which will study the subject this summer, mak- 
ing efforts to find out what agencies already 
exist abroad, what is their procedure, and 
whether we can cooperate with them. Your 
plan to provide all outgoing hospital units with 
printed matter about lip-reading is approved. 

I am enclosing a carbon copy of a letter 
written to the members of this committee.* 
Any further suggestions from you will be wel- 
comed. 

Cordially yours, 
Eunice Hunter CLark 
(Mrs. John Peyton Clark), 
Chairman Board of Directors. 


*At the last meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors the following motion was passed: 

“Resolved, That a committee be appointed by 
the Chair, which shall consist of the Chair as 
chairman and one member from each of the 
standing committees and such other members 
as the Chair shall consider it advisable to ap- 
point, for the purpose of undertaking prepara- 
tion and accomplishment of work in connection 
with soldiers deafened by the war.” 





CHEFoO, CHINA, 
May 21, 1917. 
DeEAR Mr. De LAND: 

May I acknowledge through the pages of 
Tue Vorita Review the following gifts re- 
ceived from the deaf and their friends in re- 
sponse to the appeal we sent out last winter 
for help to make up the deficit on the building 


fund. The amount needed was $5,000 

Gifts received toward this are: 

Two friends, each $1,000............ $2,000.00 
Ohio School for the Deaf (teachers, 

OMECE, BNE DUDUET 555 6.0 S6s:5 oo oe a0 35.10 
Kendall School, Washington, D. C.. 4.30 
The deaf of Chicago (balance left 

REOME BCHOIALBNIOS ) 65 oe osc ice caw s 52.50 


The deaf of Belfast, Ireland, $30 
Mex. (balance left after providing 


SOR UW IONE os Ss Sei veo on oe 20.00 
Ralance still needéd. 03... 6655.00. 0s 2,888.10 
$5,000.00 


Several letters have been received promising 
aid and expressing helpful interest, all of which 
is appreciated. 

The usual gift for two scholarships from the 


North Carolina School of $60 has been re- 
ceived; also the same amount from the deaf 
of Chicago for the two Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet scholarships which they carry. 

The deaf of Belfast, in spite of the war and 
all they are doing for the war funds, sent £20, 
which changed for $150 Mexican. After tak- 
ing out $120 for two pupils, it leaves $30, which 
—— add to the Building Fund, about $20 
go 

We have learned in the past the value of 
small gifts, so we hope none of the friends 
will hesitate to send because the amount is 
small; even U. S. stamps or a dollar bill can 
be sent in a registered letter. 

Thanking you for the space for this public 
acknowledgment, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. T. Mmts. 
JULY 5, I917. 
My Dear Mr. Dr LAnp: 

My difficulties in finding a teacher for my 
two-and-a-half-year-old boy have been numer- 
ous. 

Firstly, I knew no other channel than the 
Volta Bureau. That meant engaging some one 
by mail, some one I’d never seen, and knew 
nothing of except from her letter of applica- 
tion. That’s a very precarious thing when you 
expect the person to become a member of your 
family and a second mother to your baby. 

Secondly, not one of the teachers I was able 
to reach had ever done work of any sort with 
so young a child. Yet there must be other 
mothers who wanted to begin earlier than 
school age. 

The schools discourage definite speech work 
before the child is four or five, but the speech 
results in these schools do not justify our 
“keeping our hands off” until then. If one boy 
whose instructions began at three went through 
Harvard and has almost normal speech, why 
shouldn’t others? I don’t agree with a state- 
ment I saw that “it is discouraging to publish 
these isolated cases; most children are common 
clay.” I think that the higher the standard, 
the further we'll go. These individual cases 
are what keep my courage up. 

Several teachers were willing to attempt lip- 
reading, sense training, etc., with my child, but 
all considered articulation impossible at his 
age. Perhaps it is; but I do not want to em- 
ploy any one who starts with that premise. 

The speech in the four schools I have visited 
is impossible; it is strained, unnatural, exag- 
gerated, unintelligible in most cases, and never 
pleasant -in the case of a congenitally deaf 
child; and the teachers treat it with resigna- 
tion. I’m not saying this in criticism of the 
schools. They’re doing fine work in other 
branches ; the lip-reading and written language 
are simply marvelous. 

I don’t want my boy to have that sort of 
speech. I want him to have human intercourse 
unhampered by sympathy, or allowances made 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


for his affliction, or by his conspicuously dif- 
ferent speech. As good speech cannot be had 
in schools that begin articulation at five, I want 
to begin it sooner—now, at the natural speech 
period. 

I think a book that planned weekly or month- 
ly work for mothers, in schedule form, with 
helpful talks in between, would be fine, be- 
cause many mothers who have not had college 
training would accomplish more if they had a 
systematic guide. If one has never been taught 
to arrange her ideas and then proceed, her 
work is apt to be jumbly and ineffective. 

But I think the crying need for mothers situ- 
ated as I am now is better trained young 
women for this special department of babies. 
It requires a person of rare ingenuity and sym- 
pathy and youthful spirit to teach a child of 
two and a half, to play splendid games with 
him when he is feeling active, to give him 
brain work in lip-reading or sense training 
when his muscles are tired, etc. 

I’m afraid I’ve taken too much of your time, 
and perhaps not told you what you wanted to 
know. I’m sorry, because you've been very, 
very kind to help in so many ways, and I 
should be glad to help a little, too. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. 





1369 G STREET, 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA, June 29, 1917. 
THe VoLta BuREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed find a money order for 
$2 to cover my membership dues to the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and for THe Vorrta ReE- 
VIEW. 

Your magazine is all that you claim for it 
and I have gotten some helpful advice from it, 
and appreciate the excellent articles it con- 
tains. 

I am almost sixteen years of age and I have 
been deaf for eleven years. My deafness was 
due to spinal meningitis. I graduated from 
grammar school on June first and will enter 
high school in August. I spent a year at the 
Eureka Day School for the Deaf, but I was 
not very successful in mastering lip-reading 
because of limited time. 

Wishing you continued success, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Donatp A. JOHANSEN. 


Boston, MAss., July 20, 1917. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 


I am heartily in sympathy with the plan of 
Miss Brooks for the provision of speech-read- 
ing and other helpful activities for deaf sol- 
diers in different parts of the country, and, 
since it is reconstructive work of a special 
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kind, I should be sorry to see it come under 
the control of so virtually a military organiza- 
tion as is, and must be, the Red Cross. 

Since the Volta Bureau is the accredited 
center for all aid for the deaf in the United 
States, I have advised her to operate rather 
under your xgis, to perfect the plan with your 
guidance, and to carry it on independently. 

To this end I shall be glad to help. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE. 


VoLTA BuREAU, 
WasHIncTon, D. C., July 25, 1917. 
Dear Dr. BLAKE: 


Thank you for letter of July 20 relative to 
the excellent plans Miss Louise Winsor Brooks 
and her patriotic and competent colaborers 
have perfected for aiding the deafened de- 
fenders of our country. 

The Volta Bureau is in hearty accord with 
these plans, which we understand are that the 
“Reconstruction Service” of the Industrial 
Union for the Deaf, 687 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass., is a broad organization, perfected along 
practical lines and fully prepared with a 
trained staff to render five or more important 
services to defenders of our country whose 
hearing may be destroyed, whether soldiers, 
sailors, marines, or others, namely: 

1. To aid all to preserve their normal speech. 

2. To teach lip-reading as rapidly as possible, 
in order that self-reliance may not be lost; for 
an ability to lip-read will place these men more 
nearly on a parity with the hearing than will 
aught else save restored hearing; it eliminates 
isolation, permits of participation in social 
functions, and should prove very helpful in in- 
creasing the wage-earning ability. 

3. To educate employers to perceive how 
serviceable lip-reading may prove, how many 
lip-readers are often able to carry on extended 
conversations in business and professional life 
without letting it be known that they are handi- 
capped with total deafness, and thus to pave 
the way for employers to look favorably upon 
the employment of such men at fair wages. 

4. Where there is some hearing left, to en- 
deavor to develop that hearing, to reéducate 
it as rapidly as possible in the hope of possible 
recovery. 

5. To give vocational guidance and reéduca- 
tion to such men as circumstances show may 
work more efficiently in other lines of human 
endeavor than were followed prior to entering 
the service of our country. 

The Volta Bureau has authorized Miss 
Brooks to use its name as a reference and to 
state that we heartily approve all that she has 
so unselfishly done; for the record of the years 
shows that Miss Brooks has the necessary 
training and the organizing ability, gained 
through years of experience, in aiding deaf 
young men and young women to procure sat- 
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isfactory employment. To us it seems very 
fortunate that the defenders of our country 
who may return handicapped with loss of hear- 
ing will find such practical plans perfected for 
their aid under the guidance of volunteer spe- 
cialists whose training and ability is of the 
highest. 
Sincerély, 
Frep De LAND, 
Superintendent. 


HOUSTON DAY SCHOOL 


During the second year of the day school 
for the deaf at Houston, Texas, 12 pupils were 
enrolled, including the 10 who attended the 
previous year. One of the new pupils was a 
girl six years of age, untaught and untrained. 
This child was taught by the principal, Miss 
Clara Louise Gordon, in the afternoons and in 
the kindergarten for the hearing children in the 
forenoon. She is a promising pupil and will 
spend all her time with Miss Gordon next year. 
The three older deaf girl pupils did. excellent 
work in the department for domestic science, 
while the boys did well in manual training, 
their teacher stating that “they are the best 
pupils I have.” Two families have moved to 
Houston in order that their children may at- 
tend this school, while one pupil from out of 
town makes her home with her aunt in Hous- 
ton. Miss Gordon writes: 

“T have endeavored to keep my boys, who 
are studying history, posted as to the chief 
events in the European war. Soon after it was 
announced that the United States was at war 
with Germany an incident occurred in our 
school which I think worth relating. One of 
the boys was making a United States flag. 
When ready for the stars, he announced that 
he would put fifty stars on his flag. When 
asked his reason for wanting fifty, he said: 
‘Forty-eight for the United States, one for 
France, and the other for England.’ ” 


CuurcH EAr-PHONES.—If you are interested 
in ear-phone service for the hard of hearing 
in your church, write to Mr. F. A. Barber, care 
of the Globe Ear-Phone Company, Reading, 
Mass., who will find pleasure in sending litera- 
ture and supplying details of the excellent re- 
sults obtained in many churches. 


VoLUNTEER ‘TEACHERS. — Practically every 
teacher of lip-reading has volunteered to teach 
lip-reading to the defenders of our country 
who may be deafened in service. Many other 
educated women have offered to take the nor- 
mal training course in order to serve their 
country in this manner. All of which is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 





LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 


Under the above title, Dr. C. B. Coughlin, 
Superintendent of the School for the Deaf 
Belleville, Ontario, writes in his annual report 
for 1916: 

“During the vacation Miss Deannard was 
sent to Boston to take a special course for the 
teaching of lip-reading to adult deaf with a 
view of teaching it to any soldiers returning 
from the war incapacitated by deafness, Fif- 
teen of our teachers have since been instructed 
in this method, and the school is now prepared 
to render any assistance that the Hospital Com- 
mission may require in this way.” 


The Summer School of Lip-Reading heid at 
Monteagle, Tenn., six miles from Sewanee, by 
Miss Laura L. Arbaugh and Miss Emma Rob- 
erts, in connection with the Monteagle Assem- 
bly and Summer Schools, is proving a success 
and much good has been accomplished. 


The Oakland School for the Hard of Hear- 
ing will hereafter be known as the California 
School of Lip-Reading and be located at 915 
Shreve Building, San Francisco. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Poindexter and Miss Coralie N. Ken- 
field are the principals. 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern has prepared a 
manual of lip-reading for the defenders of 
our country who may lose their hearing by 
wounds, disease, or otherwise, and the first 
section of this manual will appear in the Sep- 
tember number. 


Miss BruHN’s MANuAL.—Much to our re- 
gret, we must postpone to the September num- 
ber the first section of 16 pages of the Manual 
of Lip-Reading by Martha E. Bruhn, and we 
hope to present the second section in the Oc- 
tober number. 


The Summer School of Lip-Reading in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., is held in the high school, and Miss 
Pattie Thomason and Miss Lucy McCaughrin 
are pleased with the interest shown by phy- 
sicians and others who visit the school. 


SPEAKING TuBEs.—Teachers desiring speak- 
ing tubes for use in reéducating the hearing 
can learn of the names of makers of desirable 
tubes by addressing the Volta Bureau. 
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A PRIZE OF $300.00. 


For the Best Essay or Treatise on the Subject of 
Teaching and Training Little Deaf Children 
in the Home from Infancy to School Age. 





to the Deaf is authorized to pay $300 of the income received 
from the Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund for 
the essay, treatise, or other form of composition complying with the 
following conditions, that most clearly details how a mother can best 
teach and train her deaf child in the home from infancy to school age: 


Each essay submitted must (1) be delivered at the Volta Bureau, by 
prepaid express or mail, before 12 o’clock noon of November 1, 1917; 
(2) must be typewritten in the English language; (3) must contain at 
least 20,000 words, as it is doubtful if the necessary instructions and sug- 
gestions can be properly presented with a less number; illustrations may 
be used if the author prefers; (4) must bear a distinguishing mark or 
pseudonym, but nothing to tell who the author is or where residing; 
(5) must not be folded or rolled, but placed in a large, plain envelope 
bearing only the title of the essay and the distinguishing mark of the 
author; (6) must be accompanied by a small sealed envelope bearing the 
title and distinguishing mark on the outside and containing the name and 
address of the author in a signed statement that the essay is entirely the 
writer’s own production; (7) must be wrapped and addresssed to The 
Judges for the Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund Prize, 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 


The Judges elected to pass upon the merits of the offerings are: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lyon, Rochester, N.Y. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 

These Judges will render a report to the Directors of the Association, 
who reserve the right to withhold the prize should the Judges report that 
none of the compositions possess sufficient merit to warrant making 
an award. 

The composition awarded the prize becomes the property of the 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
to be published where and under such conditions as the Directors may 


determine. 
If further details are required, do not address the Judges, but write 


» “SHE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 


to the Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street Northwest, 


Washington, D. C. 




















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS 
SCIENCE OF SPEECH AND ELOCUTION 


“Elocutionary Manual.” The Principles of Elocu- 
tion, with Exercises and Notations....... 

Essays and Postscripts on Blocution 

The Fundamentals of Elocution..... 

On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching 

Address to the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists .... ans 

Sermon Reading “and Memoriter Delivery. 

Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, 
Including Directions and Exercises for the 
Cure of Stammering, and Correction of All 
Faults of Articulation. Paper cover, $1.00.. 

The Science of Speech.. ve slee na 

The Sounds of R 

Note on Syllabic Consonants 

The Faults of Speech: A Self-Corrector “and 
Teachers’ Manual. Paper cover, $0.25; cloth. 

Visible Speech: The Science of Universal Alpha- 
betics; or Self-Interpreting Physiological Let- 
ters for the Writing of All Languages in One 
Alphabet. Paper, $1.25; cloth 

Class Primer of English Visible Speech: For 
Communicating the Exact Pronunciation of the 
Language to Native or Foreign Learners, etc. . 

Explanatory Lecture on Visible Speech: The Sci- 
ence of Universal Alphabetics 

eo Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible 


Englishe Sichtbare Sprache in Zwolf Lektionen 
(German Edition of English Visible Speech in 
Twelve Lessons) 

Pronunzia Inglese Visible Insegnata in Dodici 
Lezioni (Italian Edition of English Visible 
Speech in Twelve Lessons) 

Letters and Sounds: An Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples of Visible Speech 

MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 

Visible Speech Charts, 3 for wall (17 x 28) 

Visible Speech Cards, 12 in set (4x 4) 

Visible Speech Cards, 44 larger cards in set.... 

Line Writing, Universal 

Line Writing, Vernacular and Orthepic.. 

Line-writing Exercises 

Line-writing Cards, set 

World English: Universal Language 

World English, Handbook of..... 

Popular Shorthand 

Elliptical Steno-Phonography.. 

Reporting Steno- Phonography.. 

Formation and Development of Elementary Eng- 
lish Sounds. Caroline A. Yale 

The Mechanism of Speech. Illustrated with 
charts and diagrams. Alexander Graham Bell. 
Sixth edition 

Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell 
Rebecca E. Sparrow 

An Outline of Vocal Physiology and Bell's oe 
Speech. C. W. Kidder 

 sueanen AND STAMMERING 


Stammering and en. mag Defects of Speech. C. 


S. Bluemel. 
Potter, M. D. 
Cloth, $0.50; 


Symbols. 


Speech and Its Defects. . 0. L. 


gern of Speech. A. M. Bell. 


’ CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 
The Nose, Throat, and Ear: Their Functions, 
Diseases, and Treatment. B. C. Gile, M. Ps e? 
Tinnitus Anrium (Llead Noises). B. (. Gile.. 
Catarrhal Deafness. B. C. Gile, M. D 
The Causes and Prevention of Deafness. 
Lectures. J. K. Love, M. D 
Throat and Ear Troubles. MacLeod Yearsley.. 
Deafness Cure Fakes. Amer, Medical Ass'n.... 
How Can We Meet the Problem of the Deaf? 
By Harold Hays, M 
BOOKS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


First Reader for Deaf Children. N, A. T. D.... 

Second Reader for Deaf Children. N. A. T. D.. 

An Illustrated Primer, Sarah Fuller. 

What People Do. Short Lessons on the Trades 
and Occupations. Louise Tpham ; ‘ 

Language Prill Stories. Louise Upham........ 

The Question Book. Louise Upham 
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| Home Training for Deaf Chikires, 





Analogies of the Language of Sound and Touch, 
Thomas Arnold. 


| Essays on Teaching Language and Speech ‘to the 


Deaf. Thomas Arnold 
What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to Know, 
John D. Wright 
——. Reading and Speech for the Deaf. 
stor 
Tales... cis 
JONES .:..0 5. ew cee 
Little Children, 


M. Beattie. 
Harr iet v. 


The Raindrop: The Book of Wonder 

A Course in English. J. W. 

Stories in l’rose and Rhyme for 
Frances McKeen 

First Lessons in Geography. 


Andrews 
Helpful Suggestions for — of Deaf Chil- 
dren. Augusta Harman (V. R.) 


| Preparing a Little Deaf Child for School. 


C. Leonard (V. R.) 

Schools for the Deaf, List of 

From Far and Near. Graded Stories. First Book 

han the Mother of a Deaf-Born Child. Har- 
riet U, 

Lyon Vhonetic Manual. 

VFive-Slate. System. atherine F. co. 

Manual or Finger Alphabet 

The Training of the Teacher of the Deaf. 
J. Seott Anderson 

Mrs. Hurd’s Visual and Tactile Sense Training 
Material (250 pieces) in neat cabinet with 9 
drawers 


BOOKS ON LIP-READING 
sey eg 80 Reading and Articulation Teaching, 
The Subtile Art of Speech-Reading. 
diner Bell 
Bruhn Lip-Reading System. Martha E. 
Miiller-Walle — of Lip-Reading. 
Bruhn . 
Work and Play. 
Bruhn 
Practical Exercises on Advanced Study of Ilo- 
mophenous Words, Martha E. Brubn........ 
The Mystery of Silent L’ower. Mary Couplin... 
Facial Speech-Reading. II. Gutzmann 
Suggestions About Lip-Reading. Mary D. Jones. 
— Practice in paseo: Mildred Ken- 
ne 
Some Don'ts and Their Whys. “Sarah J. Monro. 
ae mg for Class Instruction. L. I. Morgen- 
stern 
Lip-Reading: 
Nitchie 
The Use of Ilomophenous Words. E. B. Nitchie. 
Principles and Methods of Teaching Lip-Reading. 
Edward BR. Nitehie 
What a Deaf Adult Should Do to Acquire the 
Art of Lip-Reading. Edward B. Nitchie 
Recceh- Beating and Speech for the Deaf. 
Story 
Mv List of Tlomanhenons Words, imma Snow.. 
Lip-Reading. Mary S. Breckinridge (V. R.)... 


IIISTORICAL, LEGAL, SOCIAL 


Notes Concerning the Teaching of 
Alexander Graham pes 


Bruhn. 
Martha E. 


Historical 
Speech to the Deaf. 
(Association Reviews) 

— of American Schools for the Deaf. 
vols 

American Institutions for the ‘Education of the 
Deaf. G. Ferreri.. 

The Deaf : Their I ‘osition in. Society. Harty Best 

Legal Status of the Deaf. A. C, 

Marriages of the Deaf in Fn tal Ny ‘E. A. Fav. 

Graphical Charts of Marriages of the Deaf. 
Alexander Graham Bel 

John and Elizabeth, 

Dumb No Longer: The Romance - the Tele- 
phone. F. De Land 

Helen Keller Souvenir (1892- 1899) - 

Helen Keller, Instruction of. A. M. Sullivan. 

Phvsiology of the Blind, W. Kunz....... 

Closed Doors: Stories of the Deaf and Blind. | 
Margaret Prescott Montague 

Self-lieiiance, Dorothy Cantield Fisher 

Auto-Ednueation in Primary Schools, A. G. 

Droceedings of the Summer Meetings. Each.... 

Association Review. Vols. 1 to 9; each 


THE VOLTA BvReEav, 
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